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FULFILLING THE PROMISE. 


I On December 13, Americas missile defense 

system passed another critical milestone with 
a successful test flight of a Ground-based 
Interceptor over the Pacific Ocean. Led by the 
Missile Defense Agency and Boeing, the test 
further validated the capability of the Ground- 



based Midcourse Defense system. Together 
with the MDA, Boeing is committed to this 
important national security asset and its 
promise of a more secure world. 
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This strikingly attractive new book uses archival treasures from the Hoover Institution 
to narrate and illustrate a wide range of the key ideas, struggles, and conflicts of the 
twentieth century. 

The remarkable collections of the Hoover Institution Archives are for the first time showcased for the 
reading public in a large-format, generously illustrated book. Drawing on a vast trove of rare historical 
documents and artifacts, A Wealth of Ideas examines the great wars, revolutions, political and 
intellectual movements, and outstanding individuals of the twentieth century. Along the way, it tells 
the story of the origins and evolution of the Hoover Institution and the amassing of its world- 
renowned archives. The result is a visually attractive, engagingly written, and altogether thought- 
provoking book that also stands as a work of quality scholarship. 

A Wealth of Ideas is epic in scale. The author, Bertrand Patenaude, has assembled an impressive 
cast of characters, including many of the most influential figures of the age, among them Woodrow 
Wilson and Leon Trotsky, Friedrich von Hayek and Henry Ford, Karl Popper and Joseph Goebbels, 
Chiang Kai-shek and Boris Pasternak, and Bertrand Russell and John Maynard Keynes. The book 
contains nearly 300 illustrations, including political posters, photographs, film stills, original artwork, 
typed and holograph public and private manuscripts, letters, and diaries. The effect is to open a 
window into one of the richest historical archives in the world. 


Bertrand M. Patenaude is a research fellow at the Hoover Institution, Stanford University. He is the 
author of The Big Show in Bololand (Stanford University Press, 2002). 


Stanford University Press, 2006 

320 pp., 300 4-color illustrations, 9” x 12” 

ISBN: 0-8047-4727-X, cloth $49.95 


To order, call 800.621.2736 or visit www.sup.org. 


HOOVER INSTITUTION 


. . . ideas defining a free society 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford California 94305-6010 Toll-free: 877.466.8374 Fax: 650.723.1687 info@hoover.stanford.edu www.hoover.org 











Searching for the perfect mix. 


Who creates a community? How do homes, retail spaces, office buildings, 
rental apartments and public spaces combine to create the ideal of convenience and 
safety we call a neighborhood? It takes a lot of hard work, and it takes funding. 

By providing the capital to create just the right mix, the more than 3,000 member 
companies of the Mortgage Bankers Association invest in America’s communities. 


www.mortgagebankers.org 
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Immodest Proposal 


A lan Dershowitz, like many liber¬ 
als, was frustrated that Senate 
Judiciary Committee Democrats were 
unable to lay a glove on Samuel Alito 
in their questioning of the High Court 
nominee. Last week at Huffington- 
post.com, he meditated on the “lessons 
learned from the deeply flawed 
process,” and offered a proposal. 

The self-described “best-known 
criminal lawyer in the world,” “top 
lawyer of last resort,” and one of 
America’s “most distinguished 
defenders of individual rights,” sug¬ 
gested to the senators that they 
“should check their egos.” Then they 
might realize that a superior way to 
question Supreme Court nominees 
like Alito would be to outsource the 
interrogation to trained professionals. 

Specifically, Dershowitz—himself a 
first-rate appellate lawyer with a back¬ 
ground in constitutional scholar¬ 


ship—urged Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee members to “bring in three or 
four first-rate trial lawyers with back¬ 
grounds in constitutional scholarship 
to ask the hard questions,” adding, “of 
course Committee members will con¬ 
sult with the litigators to ensure that 
they cover all the issues of concern to 
the senators. But during the hearings, 
the senators’ job will be to listen and 
then to vote.” Sounds good to us, and 
we bet the senators will think so, too. 

According to Dershowitz, “history 
provides instructive examples of com¬ 
mittee lawyers helping conduct 
important Congressional hearings.” 
He mentions Watergate, a good exam¬ 
ple. He also mentions the Iran-contra 
sessions, during which, if The Scrap¬ 
book recalls correctly, an obscure 
Marine lieutenant colonel named 
Oliver North was so humiliated and 
destroyed by the expert questioning of 


the Democrats’ hired lawyer, John W. 
Nields Jr., that he crawled from the 
hearing stand a broken man, and was 
never heard from again. 

So we’re certain Senate Judiciary 
Committee Democrats will want to 
give serious consideration to Der- 
showitz’s proposal, which he promises 
would finally “put substance before 
spectacle” in the committee hearings. 
After all, this isn’t just some attention¬ 
seeking lawyer mouthing off on his 
blog. To the contrary, as he informs us 
in his Huffingtonpost.com bio, Der- 
showitz’s “writing has been praised by 
Truman Capote, Saul Bellow, David 
Mamet, William Styron, Aharon 
Appelfeld, A.B. Yehoshua and Elie 
Wiesel. More than a million of his 
books have been sold worldwide, in 
numerous languages, and more than a 
million people have heard him lecture 
around the world.” ♦ 


To Know Him Is to 
Loathe Him 


CCnphe world’s biggest political 
X blogger” is how Benjamin Wal- 
lace-Wells describes Markos Moulitsas 
Zuniga, Democratic consultant-on- 
the-make and proprietor of the popu¬ 
lar lefty website dailykos.com, in the 
January/February Washington Monthly. 
Wallace-Wells may be right. 

Through his website, Wallace-Wells 
reports, Moulitsas raised some 
$500,000 in the 2004 election cycle, 
which makes him “one of the party’s 
top fund-raisers.” Not long after that 
election, Moulitsas delivered a speech 
to Senate Democrats in which he 
explained why the party has done so 
badly. (Answer: They don’t hate 
Republicans enough.) Since then, 


Moulitsas has held teleconferences 
every three weeks with Rep. Rahm 
Emmanuel, the Illinois Democrat who 
heads the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee. Also on Mou- 
litsas’s speed dial: Senate Democratic 
leader Harry Reid. 

What sort of man do Democrats 
turn to for advice? Well, last Friday, 
January 20, Daily Kos was running a 
poll—“Who do you despise more?”— 
in which George Bush was running a 
respectable second behind Osama bin 
Laden, 58-41 percent. In April 2004, 
when an Iraqi mob flayed the bodies 
of four American contractors in Fallu- 
ja, Moulitsas wrote on his site, “I feel 
nothing over the death of the merce¬ 
naries. They are there to wage war for 
profit. Screw them.” Over a year later, 
he has no regrets about his word 
choice. Quite the contrary: Moulitsas 


told Wallace-Wells that he feels “vin¬ 
dicated” when he looks back at that 
post. 

Then there’s Moulitsas’s hatred for 
the centrist Democratic Leadership 
Council—he’s written that he wants to 
“euthanize” it—which led to his dec¬ 
laration, last August 22, of an impend¬ 
ing war he would launch within his 
party. The war never materialized. 
Moulitsas said it had been “deferred.” 
But then, Moulitsas says a lot of 
things. Speaking with him, Wallace- 
Wells writes, 

like reading his blog, is a singularly 
withering experience. He speaks in 
twenty-minute chunks, so you don’t 
need to ask questions so much as 
provision buckets to catch the flood. 

... Moulitsas is not a naturally com¬ 
manding presence—he’s 5’6”, slen- 
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der, with a high-pitched voice and a 
rounded face that puts you vaguely in 
mind of an animated frog. . . . He 
never blinks. 

“Everybody says I’m an ass— 
Moulitsas tells Wallace-Wells. “And 
they’re right, I am.” Whatever you 
say. ♦ 

Another Reason to 
Fear Global Warming 

R emember the old joke about the 
New York Times headline, come 
the Apocalypse: “World Ends: Min¬ 
orities and Women Hardest Hit”? 


Well, it’s no longer a laughing matter. 
At least we don’t think so. According 
to a story at BET.com, an affiliate of 
Black Entertainment Television, 
“Global Warming Could Spell Disas¬ 
ter for Blacks.” 

We had been under the opposite 
impression, no doubt still influenced by 
the teachings of Leonard Jeffries, chair¬ 
man of City College of New York’s 
black studies department in the early 
1990s. Jeffries’s unique contribution to 
scholarship was the theory that whites 
were “ice people” and blacks “sun peo¬ 
ple,” for whom global warming would 
presumably mean global domination. 
Alas, no such luck. According to 


BET.com’ s Bruce Britt, “global warm¬ 
ing impacts minorities and the disad¬ 
vantaged harder than other groups. If 
global warming gets worse, many 
African-American communities will be 
more vulnerable to breathing ailments, 
insect-carried diseases and heat-related 
illness and death.” 

This will be doubly unfair, because, 
“relatively, Blacks are environmental 
Good Samaritans.” As Britt notes, 
“per capita, we emit approximately 20 
percent less carbon dioxide than 
Whites.” African Americans are not 
entirely blame-free, however, as Britt 
notes that “asking Black folks to give 
up gas-guzzling SUV’s and other bling 
is a tough sell.” ♦ 

Uh-oh, 

They’re On to Us. 

CC\ Y/here do we go from here? No 
W one knows except the new 
Oracle of Delphi at The Weekly 
Standard. When the time comes, it 
will speak as it has done on a number 
of occasions during the past five years, 
and President Bush, who is not known 
for reading magazines and newspa¬ 
pers, will obediently follow.” 

Columnist Mansour El-Kikhia, 
San Antonio Express-News, 
January 20, 2006 

Book Notes 

C ongratulations to The Scrapbook’s 
colleagues, who have been writing 
up a storm. Executive editor Fred 
Barnes’s new book Rebel-in-Chief: Inside 
the Bold and Controversial Presidency of 
George W. Bush (Crown Forum) hit the 
shelves last week. And staff writer 
Matthew Continetti’s forthcoming The 
K Street Gang: The Rise and Fall of the 
Republican Machine (Doubleday) will do 
the same in April. ♦ 
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Casual 


Out of Business 




F ellow name ofPrufrock used 
to measure his life in coffee 
spoons, but I am beginning to 
measure mine in favorite old 
restaurants that go out of business. 
Another such establishment, The 
Berghoff in Chicago, bit the dust a 
couple of weeks ago. It had been in 
existence for 107 years, and now the 
70-year-old grandson of the founder is 
closing it down. 

I like a restaurant with a definite 
article before its name. The 
Berghoff was the definite 
article in the other sense, 
too. It may have been the 
last restaurant in town with 
professional waiters. These 
days most waiters are pass¬ 
ing through, killing time 
between jobs. “Actor, oh 
actor,” a silly joke has it, 

“there’s a fly in my soup.” 

The Berghoff dates from 
an era when the German 
presence in Chicago seemed 
greater than it has for a long 
time. When I was growing up, a few 
beer gardens were still around, also a 
Germania club, and a restaurant called 
The Red Lion where, in the late 1960s, 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Peter Davison, took me to din¬ 
ner to inform me that I had lost out in 
the running for the job of biographer 
of Walter Lippmann. Since I hadn’t 
known I was in the running, the news 
was less than shocking, and the food 
was great. 

The first restaurant whose closing I 
took as a personal loss was Miller’s, a 
steakhouse on Western Avenue, owned 
by a man in the air-conditioning and 
heating business, who had the Midas 
touch. He used to bet combinations of 
13 (the 6 and the 7 horses, or the 4 and 
the 9 horses) on the daily double every 
day, and he seemed to win there, too. 
He also bought the prize steer at each 


year’s stock-yard show, when Chicago 
still had a stockyard. The steaks, the 
ribs, the baked potatoes, the cole slaw, 
everything at Miller’s was done to per¬ 
fection. An air of success pervaded the 
place. I remember the maitre d’ once 
announcing over the loudspeaker that 
someone in the parking lot had left the 
lights on in his eight-year-old Dodge 
Dart, and saying to my dinner compan¬ 
ion that no one would have the nerve to 
leave the restaurant and thereby 
acknowledge he had 



come in such a dull car. 

I don’t know what became of Joe 
Stein’s, located first on Roosevelt and 
then on Sheridan Road, whose special¬ 
ty was Rumanian strip steak and large 
platters of French fries, with pickled 
tomatoes and chopped liver served on 
serious rye bread for starters. They 
had tired, flat-footed Jewish waiters 
who had wandered out of Jewish 
waiter jokes to work there. (“Vich von 
of you gentlemen vant the clean 
glass?”) 

When I was a student at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, I ate at the Tropical 
Hut in Hyde Park every chance I got. A 
woman there greeted you at the door, 
asking, “How many in your part-tee?” 
If you staggered in alone with a knife at 
your back, she would still ask, “And 
how many in your part-tee?” The Trop¬ 
ical Hut was one of the few restaurants 
in the city of Chicago in the 1940s and 


’50s where one could take a black 
friend or business acquaintance to dine 
without having to worry about his or 
her being seated. I once saw Joe Louis 
in the place. He was eating a ham steak 
in a pineapple sauce, and seemed to be 
enjoying it immensely. 

Ashkenaz, a large deli on Morse 
Avenue, half a block west of the El, 
was noted for its soups. It was crowded 
at all hours. Signed glossy 8 x 10s of 
secondary show-business celebrities 
were on the walls. I remember one of 
the comedian Shecky Greene, who 
grew up in the neighborhood. He 
must have dined out a great deal, for 
lots of restaurants had a signed Shecky 
Greene 8 x 10 glossy. Ashkenaz named 
sandwiches after show business 
celebrities. I remember a sandwich 
called the Lou Breese, after the band 
leader at the Chicago Theater. I’d 
rather have had a sandwich named 
after me than an honorary doctorate 
from Oxford. 

Was the food in all these restaurants 
as good as I remember? Probably best 
that I am unable to find out. Everyone 
ought to have a long-defunct restau- 
$ rant about which he can fantasize. 

| My friend Edward Shils used to 
° recount stories to me of his own 
favorite restaurant, Strulevitz’s on 
Roosevelt Road. He would describe 
Homeric meals that, in the 1930s, cost 
65 cents. Mr. Strulevitz was always on 
the premises, his wife and sister-in-law 
j cooking in the kitchen. They must 
! have worked an 80-hour week. 

! Edward kept a menu from the place, 
documentary evidence of its existence. 

When Mr. Strulevitz died, his 
nephew Howard took over. The qual¬ 
ity of the food did not drop off. He, 
j too, worked the seven-day week, no 
rest, no holidays. Then Howard 
bought a white Lincoln, and took his 
family off on a brief vacation. He 
apparently hadn’t realized that such 
things as vacations existed. He enjoyed 
himself so much it ruined him. He 
never reopened the restaurant. Talking 
about it, Edward liked to give the sug¬ 
gestion that he’d remained faintly 
hungry ever since. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Correspondence 


Executing Laws 

T he loose interpretation of 
the U.S. Constitution posited by 
Harvey Mansfield in “The Law and 
the President” (Jan. 16) is troubling. 
Mansfield appears to embrace the con¬ 
cept that the Framers created a “strong 
executive”—not only one who could 
independently define “emergency” but 
also who could knowingly violate the 
law in such an emergency. Strangely, 
the phrase “strong executive” and the 
word “emergency” are not written any¬ 
where in the Constitution. 

The Constitution, however, does 
state that the executive “shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully execut¬ 
ed” (Article II, Section 3). To grant 
Mansfield due credit, “emergencies 
when liberties are dangerous and law 
does not apply” have indeed been pro¬ 
claimed throughout history—often 
after a military coup. This principle 
was well employed by Antony after the 
death of Caesar, as well as by Lenin in 
1917. 

In Federalist 70, upon which the 
author also relies, Alexander Hamilton 
emphasized the desirability of having 
one person serve as the executive (as 
opposed to a committee or a council 
of advisers). It is surely a vast leap 
of faith to interpret the word “secre¬ 
cy,” contained in one sentence of this 
long paper, as carte blanche authoriza¬ 
tion to ignore current legislation, even 
the Federal Intelligence Surveillance 
Act. The tradition of adherence to 
the rule of law has been a founda¬ 
tion of democratic governments since 
Socrates’ refusal, as recorded in Plato’s 
Crito, to disobey the Athenian death 
sentence pronounced upon him. The 
“Framers’ intent” game, which the 
author so eagerly plays, is always dan¬ 
gerous given its inevitably subjective 
conclusions. If strict construction 


of the Constitution is a conservative 
value, should we deem Mansfield a 
liberal interpreter of the Constitution? 

William M. Mtlt.fr 
Medina, Wash. 

Harvey Mansfield responds: My 
critic presents the “rule of law” view¬ 
point. Fair enough, but it needs to be 
supplemented by the other side pre¬ 
senting necessary departures from the 
law. In my opinion the Constitution 
contains both viewpoints and thus 



legalizes both. It is not going to say it is 
legal to disobey the law—that would be 
contradictory. But it does set up a com¬ 
petition between the executive and the 
legislature as to which is needed most, 
discretion or law. 

Of course tyrants claim to use dis¬ 
cretion for the common good, but you 
are not going to defeat tyranny by pass¬ 
ing a law. You need, rather, a strong 
power beyond ordinary law capable 
of defending against tyranny. Thus a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution 
requires a loose interpretation of the 


rule of law. By the way, Socrates in 
Plato’s Apology mentions a law he would 
disobey. 

Airing Ariel Anxiety 


A riel Sharon’s switch to the peace 
camp has brought near universal 
praise, including Peter Berkowitz’s “Ariel 
Sharon’s Legacy” (Jan. 16). But miss¬ 
ing is the nationalist viewpoint, which 
contends that the three field generals 
(Rabin, Barak, and Sharon) have failed 
as political leaders by jeopardizing the 
security of Israel. Sharon betrayed his 
electoral base by unilaterally pulling out 
of Gaza, thereby leaving the Palestinians 
a safe haven to import vast amounts 
of arms from the Gaza-Egyptian bor¬ 
der, which Israel can no longer monitor. 
Breeching the Sadat-Begin agreement, 
he has let Egyptian troops back in the 
Sinai Peninsula and Gaza. Sympathy for 
Sharon’s plight is commendable, but that 
should not prevent an understanding 
of his foreign policy blunders and his 
betrayal of campaign promises to protect 
Jews living in Gaza. 

Marvin Maurer 
Toronto, Canada 
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Bravo! Mozart 


U ■■“posterity will not see such a talent for a century 
L/to come.” So said Josef Haydn, shortly after 
X. Mozart’s death at age 35 in 1791. Haydn might 
safely have said posterity would not see such a talent for 
two centuries to come—and counting. 

But talent is one thing. Talent that becomes greatness is 
another. Mozart’s greatness is far more widely, and intelli¬ 
gently, appreciated today than it was 100 years ago, or even 
50. And no one can complain that Mozart’s 250th birthday 
is going unnoticed, or that his legacy isn’t being treated 
with appropriate respect. But when the New York Times 
weighed in a few days ago with a silly, pseudo-ironic 
debunking of anticipated excesses in this year of celebrat¬ 
ing Mozart, I was reminded of how much trouble we have 
with human greatness. 

And always have had. The English critic W.J. Turner 
wrote Mozart: The Man and His Works in 1938. Much of it 
has been overtaken by subsequent scholarship, but it 
remains full of insights: “The truth is that we mediocre men 
cannot even imagine what it is to be a great man like Mozart 
and Shakespeare and thus to be free from the domination of 
the contemporary prejudices, beliefs, morals, artistic rules, 
scruples (call them what you will) with which even the most 
enlightened of us are—often unconsciously—obsessed.” 

Real greatness causes discomfort. You’d think it would 
make people feel better—you look up at someone’s 
achievement and think, gee, the human condition isn’t as 
hopeless as I suspected. But greatness is nervous-making. 
And it can be, in a way, depressing. Charles Gounod said, 
“Before Mozart, all my ambition turns to despair.” 

But we have far more reason to be grateful than to 
despair. Allan Bloom believed that listening to Mozart was 
as close to the “experience of the beautiful” as he ever 
encountered in his life. And when things feel stale, you can 
listen to Mozart, and see what moved Robert Schumann to 
ask: “Does it not seem as if Mozart’s works become fresher 
and fresher the oftener we hear them?” 

Not just fresher, but more interesting. Mozart’s music 
transcends all the obvious categories. By this I don’t mean 
that he wrote amazing works in every genre—operas, sym¬ 
phonies, piano and other concerti, chamber music, sonatas, 
and so on—but that he transcends the usual moods. Mozart 
is light and grave, pretty and profound, masculine and fem¬ 
inine, comic and tragic—often all in the same work. 


This seems particularly clear in the great operas 
written in collaboration with Lorenzo da Ponte. The 
Marriage of Figaro is a comic opera, but like many of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, it’s a short step from tragedy. Don 
Giovanni pretends to be a moralizing tragedy, Cost fan Tutte 
a demoralizing comedy—but both are like Shakespeare’s 
“problem plays,” neither clearly comic nor tragic. Turner 
observes: “What puzzles the average person is just this 
strange blend of the tragic and the comic. Most people like 
to have these elements carefully separated into different 
works of art so that they may feel safe. They are prepared 
to look upon life as either a comedy or a tragedy, since in 
such a presentation life is made a little less real and 
provides a form of escape, a convention or refuge. One 
may thus laugh or weep to the full, knowing in one’s heart 
that life is not quite like this; it is neither so comic nor 
tragic.” 

Mozart provides no such comfort or escape. He does 
inspire, as Aaron Copland said, “a certain awe and won¬ 
der.” We’re short on awe and wonder these days, long on 
cheap cynicism and solemn sanctimony. Mozart has little 
use for either. Bloom notes Mozart’s “capacity to be both 
deep and rational, a combination often said to be impossi¬ 
ble.” And he adds, “As Rossini recognized, no composer 
was witty as Mozart.” 

For Bloom, Mozart’s music was “an antidote to all the 
seductions of nihilism present in our world.” Does Bloom 
here run the risk of trying to make Mozart’s music edify¬ 
ing? Of course he knew that great music does not necessar¬ 
ily make its listeners better human beings. And he was 
aware that the leading nihilists of our age, the Nazi regime 
in Germany, tried to make a big production of the 150th 
anniversary of Mozart’s death. But it didn’t quite work. 
Mozart resists political appropriation. 

“Mozart took so very much for granted which lesser 
minds argue about,” said W.J. Turner. “He was too under¬ 
standing and too profound (though active) a fatalist to be a 
partisan. He never turned his works of art into judgments. 
He merely—like the Creator of nature—gave them indi¬ 
vidual life, and in his works his music, like the rain and 
the sunshine, falls alike on the just and the unjust.” 

And yet, because of his greatness, Mozart cannot help 
but be edifying. 

—William Kristol 
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Fix Congress, 
Not the Lobbyists 


T his is one of those moments when you realize 
Congress is not an altogether serious body. There 
have been others. One that comes to mind is the 
frantic effort several decades ago to stop the National 
Football League from blacking out home games on local 
television (unless stadium tickets have already sold out). 
This time it’s worse. The current drive for lobbying 
reform is purely cosmetic. And it skirts the real issue. 
Lobbyists, for all their selfish intentions and dubious 
methods, aren’t the problem. Members of Congress and 
the way they spend taxpayers’ money are. 

Lobbyists will always be with us. Barring them from 
taking members of Congress or staffers to lunch won’t 
fundamentally alter the relationship between lobbyists 
and legislators. Nor will a ban on gifts to members or 
their aides. And while a prohibition on congressional 
travel paid for by private groups is a good idea, it’s not a 
meaningful curb on potential corruption in Congress. 
Democrats want to establish a new office of public 
integrity to examine disclosure statements by lobbyists 
for possible violations. This is flyspecking. 

Congress is noisily responding to the wrong scandal. 
Based on what we know now, disgraced Republican lob¬ 
byist Jack Abramoff is chiefly to blame for fleecing 
Indian tribes. Yes, he financed a golfing excursion to 
Scotland by former House Majority Leader Tom DeLay 
and may have prompted wrongdoing by Republican Rep. 
Bob Ney of Ohio. But these incidents alone don’t touch 
on the real source of corruption. 

The case that does involves Republican Rep. Duke 
Cunningham of California, who resigned from Congress 
after admitting taking bribes. This case exposed the 
incentives to corruption produced by the spending and 
budget practices of Congress. For a price, Cunningham 
would slip spending measures into appropriations bills 
with practically no one’s noticing. The sheer complexity 
and opaqueness of the budget made it easy to do so. 

It’s not just so-called earmarks that lead to trouble. 
More broadly, it’s the fact that Congress spends so much, 
and often in deceptive ways that go beyond earmarks, 
that makes Capitol Hill a rich target for lobbyists. So 


what’s needed isn’t lobbying reform, which deals merely 
with the symptom. What’s needed is congressional 
reform. 

Some members of Congress have known this for a 
long time. Republican Rep. Jeff Flake of Arizona, a fear¬ 
less critic of earmarks, says that restrictions on lobbyists 
amount to “peripheral reform at best. We first have to 
look at our own conduct.” Republican Rep. Mike Pence 
says the budget process has “led to excessive spending 
and outright corruption.” 

At the top of the list of reforms is the transformation 
of the congressional budget resolution into a legally 
binding document, signed by the president. Now it’s 
merely advisory, yet it gives the public the impression 
that Congress is holding down spending. Congress then 
regularly exceeds the budget limit set in the resolution 
with impunity. 

Another current abuse is “emergency” spending. 
True, there are legitimate emergencies, such as Hurri¬ 
cane Katrina. But emergency bills are regularly larded 
with routine expenditures not related to any emergency. 
Legislation proposed by Republican Reps. Paul Ryan of 
Wisconsin and Jeb Hensarling of Texas would carefully 
define emergencies as “sudden, urgent, unforeseen, and 
temporary” and limit spending to those cases. 

Earmarks, which Republicans have shamelessly 
expanded, should be outlawed entirely or, at a minimum, 
bear an actual “earmark” to identify the expenditure 
with the legislator who’s inserting it. The current 
process allows members of Congress to insert earmarks 
anonymously. “There’s no requirement the spending be 
attributed to anyone,” says Pence. Often when earmarks 
are “exposed to the light of day, no one steps forward to 
take credit,” he says. By attaching a name, “you would 
create greater transparency and greater accountability 
overnight.” 

As things now stand, the president has the authority 
to pluck spending measures from the budget and ask 
Congress to revoke them. The process is called “recis- 
sion,” but it doesn’t work because Congress usually 
ignores the president’s requests. The solution? Force 
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Congress to take up proposed recissions on an expedited 
basis. This is another way of exposing spending abuses. 

Then there’s the nuclear option. No, not the one to 
bar Senate filibusters of judicial nominations. I’m refer¬ 
ring to term limits: three terms for House members, two 
for senators. This is an extreme measure, but there’s a 
strong rationale for it if one really desires to reduce the 
influence of lobbyists. 

The conventional wisdom in Washington—self-serv¬ 
ing as usual—is that term limits would lead to a Con¬ 
gress dominated by lobbyists with extraordinary influ¬ 
ence over callow legislators. Not true. Members freshly 
elected and not firmly entrenched in their seats tend to 
be the most attuned to their states or districts and thus 
the most impervious to the blandishments of lobbyists. 
After years in office, they often become “Washing- 
tonized” and pals with lobbyists. Term limits would 
short-circuit this. 

Of course, budget and spending reforms have been 
proposed for years and have gotten nowhere. Ryan 
explains why: “We have a revenue and taxing machine 



that Democrats built in 1974, and [Republicans] have 
only built on top of it. . . . Most of the people in Con¬ 
gress don’t want these reforms. Appropriators are scared 
to death.” 

In all likelihood, Congress will take the cosmetic 
approach, with a few innocuous reforms of lobbying. 
Republicans hope to avert being tarred by the Abramoff 
scandal, and Democrats aim to use the scandal for parti¬ 
san gain. 

For a perfect example of the Democratic response, 
listen to Sen. Barack Obama of Illinois, elected in 2004 
and touted as an instant statesman. For Republicans, 
said Obama, “instead of meeting with lobbyists, it’s time 
to start meeting with some of the 45 million Americans 
with no health care. Instead of hitting up the big firms 
on K Street, it’s time to start visiting with workers on 
Main Street who are wondering how they’ll send their 
kids to college or whether their pension will still be 
around when they retire.” 

Those are not the words of a serious man. 

—Fred Barnes 
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Read All About It 

Prewar Iraqi documents are of more than 
academic interest, by Stephen F. Hayes 


A t his confirmation hearing 
for the new post of director of 
national intelligence, John 
Negroponte pledged to keep open 
lines of communication with Con¬ 
gress. He also explained that his expe¬ 
rience as the first U.S. ambassador to 
Iraq after the overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein would help him meet the 
director’s responsibility to—in the 
president’s words—“make sure that 
those whose duty it is to defend Amer¬ 
ica have the information they need to 
make the right decisions.” 

Testifying in April 2005, Negro¬ 
ponte said: 

I saw firsthand the savage depreda¬ 
tions of terrorists and insurgents 
who oppose the birth of a new 
democracy. These are violent, 
determined adversaries who cannot 
be thwarted, captured or killed 
without close coordination between 
all of our intelligence assets—mili¬ 
tary and civilian, technical and 
human. 

Consider that perspective and that 
pledge to Congress as you contemplate 
the government’s inability to make 
meaningful use of the vast majority of 
the documents, computer hard drives, 
and other remnants of the Baathist 
regime acquired by U.S. forces in Iraq. 

More than two months ago, for 
instance, Rep. Pete Hoekstra re¬ 
quested 40 mostly unclassified docu¬ 
ments from postwar Iraq. In a separate 
request on November 18, 2005, Hoek¬ 
stra and Senate Intelligence Commit¬ 
tee chairman Pat Roberts wrote to 
Negroponte seeking the public release 
of “tens of thousands of boxes of docu¬ 
ments captured since the 1991 Desert 
Storm operation.” Two weeks ago, 
Negroponte told Hoekstra that he was 


Stephen F. Hayes is a senior writer at The 
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spending a significant amount of his 
time in consideration of this request. 

So I asked Negroponte’s spokes¬ 
man for a progress report. He declined 
to say when Hoekstra might get his 
documents. And he told me, “The 
Office of the Director of National 
Intelligence is presently evaluating 
Chairman Hoekstra’s and Chairman 
Roberts’s request for public access to 
Iraqi documents and an overall Iraq 
document exploitation effort.” 

In fairness, Negroponte’s office— 
like the intelligence community as a 
whole—has faced an abundance of 
pressing issues in recent weeks: the 
NS A wiretapping policy, Syrian sup¬ 
port for terrorism, the Iranian 
nuclear program, Russian manipula¬ 
tion of energy markets, North Kore¬ 
an intransigence. Still, two months is 
a long time for the House Intelli¬ 
gence chairman to wait for unclassi¬ 
fied documents. 

To date, some 50,000 of the 2 mil¬ 
lion “exploitable items” in the posses¬ 
sion of the U.S. government have been 
examined by U.S. intelligence ana¬ 
lysts, many of them only for their rele¬ 
vance to the search for weapons of 
mass destruction. (The numbers are 
the best guesses of several officials 
who have worked on the document 
exploitation project.) There remain, 
then, approximately 1,950,000 items 
whose contents are unknown to any¬ 
one in the U.S. government. 

Some U.S. officials, including sev¬ 
eral at the Department of Defense, 
have argued in internal deliberations 
that the exploitation of these materials 
is best left to historians. What is the 
urgency, they ask, about translating 
and analyzing documents that come 
from a deposed regime? 

There are at least two answers: to 
defeat the insurgency in Iraq; and to 
gain a better understanding of the 


relationship between rogue regimes 
and the transregional terrorists they 
use to extend their power. 

“It’s not about looking at the past to 
understand the past,” says one former 
U.S. official who has worked on the 
document exploitation project. “It is 
about looking at the past to under¬ 
stand the present and to understand 
the future.” 

Consider: Among the vast intelli¬ 
gence take are boxes and boxes of 
files captured from the Baghdad 
headquarters of the Iraqi Intelligence 
Service. According to U.S. officials 
familiar with them, the Iraqi Intelli¬ 
gence documents include detailed 
personnel files of Iraqi intelligence 
officers and operatives. While some 
of these files have been exploited, 
many of them have not. It is a safe bet 
that today some of these Iraqis are 
coordinating the insurgency. Our 
failure to exploit the materials we 
have almost suggests we do not want 
to know all we can about the “terror¬ 
ists and insurgents who oppose the 
birth of a new democracy.” 

A hypothetical: What if these files 
contain fingerprints of Iraqi intelli¬ 
gence officials or Saddam Fedayeen 
fighters? The FBI’s Criminal Justice 
Information Services Division runs 
something known as the Integrated 
Automated Fingerprint Identification 
System to track criminals in the Unit¬ 
ed States. According to the FBI web¬ 
site, the database: 

provides automated fingerprint 
search capabilities, latent searching 
capability, electronic image storage, 
and electronic exchange of finger¬ 
prints and responses, 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. As a result of 
submitting fingerprints electroni¬ 
cally, agencies receive electronic 
responses to criminal ten-print fin¬ 
gerprint submissions within two 
hours and within 24 hours for civil 
fingerprint submissions. 

When insurgents attacked the al 
Rashid Hotel in Baghdad on October 
26, 2003, 11 of their 40 rockets never 
fired. Within two hours of the attack, 
military ordnance specialists and FBI 
investigators examined those rockets 
and their makeshift launcher, lodged 
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in the blue casing of an old generator. 
I don’t know whether they pulled fin¬ 
gerprints from the unfired rockets. If 
they did, imagine how useful such a 
database would have been in the sub¬ 
sequent investigation of the incident. 

And what about fingerprints found 
on unexploded roadside bombs? Or 
on weapons seized in late-night raids? 
Or in recently abandoned insurgent 
safehouses? 

Other captured documents detail 
training that the Iraqi regime provid¬ 
ed to thousands of Islamic terrorists in 
the years immediately preceding the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq in March 2003. 
Rosters of trainees, I am told, include 
names, birthdates, countries of origin, 
guerrilla warfare skills, and dates of 
training. In some cases, the terrorist 
trainees posed for group photographs 
with their classmates, according to 
officials who have seen them. 

Wouldn’t this information be useful 
in interrogating captured foreign 
fighters? Or in breaking up terrorist 
cells? Or in understanding the struc¬ 
ture of the foreign fighter network 
inside Iraq or the funding and recruit¬ 
ment mechanisms outside Iraq? 

Exploiting this material would also 
help us better understand the nature 
of relationships between rogue 
regimes like Iraq and the transregion- 
al terrorists the regime supported. The 
Iraqi training of jihadists before the 
war is one example. Although a Penta¬ 
gon official says such training was 
“something we had some knowledge 
of prewar,” U.S. intelligence analysts 
were largely skeptical of reports that 
Saddam’s regime collaborated with 
Islamic radicals. Daniel Benjamin, a 
senior counterterrorism official on the 
National Security Council from 1994 
to 1999, expressed this view in a New 
York Times op-ed on September 30, 
2002 : 

Saddam Hussein has long recog¬ 
nized that al Qaeda and like-mind¬ 
ed Islamists represent a threat to 
his regime. Consequently, he has 
shown no interest in working with 
them against their common enemy, 
the United States. This was the 
understanding of American intelli¬ 
gence in the 1990s. 


What if that “understanding of 
American intelligence” was wrong? 
Consider just what we could have 
learned from public sources: 
Throughout the 1990s Saddam’s 
rhetoric was increasingly the rhetoric 
of jihad; he hosted conferences for 
radical Islamists from throughout the 
world; he expanded relations with 
Islamic fundamentalists like Sudan’s 
Hassan-al Turabi; his own son-in-law 
told the U.N. in 1995 that the regime 
was “instigating fundamentalism” 
throughout Iraq. 

Among the terrorist groups whose 
members received training in Iraq was 
the GSPC (Salafist Group for Call and 
Combat) from Algeria. The GSPC was 
founded in the late 1990s after a split 
from another radical Islamist group 
known as the GIA (Armed Islamic 
Group). Both had ties to Saddam 
Hussein’s regime and continue to 
have ties to Osama bin Laden. 
According to Stan Bedlington, a for¬ 
mer senior analyst at the CIA’s coun¬ 
terterrorism center, the GIA may have 
received Iraqi support in the months 
and years after the first Gulf war. 

“We were convinced that money 
from Iraq was going to bin Laden, 
who was then sending it to places that 
Iraq wanted it to go,” Bedlington told 
USA Today in December 2001. 
“There certainly is no doubt that Sad¬ 
dam Hussein had pretty strong ties to 
bin Laden while he was in Sudan, 
whether it was directly or through 
(Sudanese) intermediaries. We traced 
considerable sums of money going 
from bin Laden to the GIA in Alge¬ 
ria. We believed some of the money 
came from Iraq.” 

When I spoke with him later, 
Bedlington elaborated on the rela¬ 
tionship, saying, “Osama bin Laden 
had established contact with the GIA. 
Saddam was using bin Laden to ship 
funds to his own contacts through 
the GIA.” 

So, according to Bedlington, the 
U.S. intelligence community had 
evidence that Saddam Hussein was 
actively supporting Islamic radicals 
in the early 1990s. And yet many of 
the intelligence analysts who studied 
the former Iraqi regime believed 


that such assistance was unlikely. 
For instance, a February 2002 
Defense Intelligence Agency assess¬ 
ment—recently declassified and 
continually touted by Senator Carl 
Levin—concludes: “Saddam’s 

regime is intensely secular and is 
wary of Islamic revolutionary move¬ 
ments. Moreover, Baghdad is unlike¬ 
ly to provide assistance to a group it 
cannot control.” Report after report 
suggested that Iraq would be unlike¬ 
ly to work with radical Islamists, 
and vice versa, because of their reli¬ 
gious and ideological differences. (A 
notable exception was George 
Tenet’s October 7, 2002, letter to the 
Senate Intelligence Committee, 
which stated: “Iraq’s increasing sup¬ 
port to extremist Palestinians, cou¬ 
pled with growing indications of a 
relationship with al Qaeda, suggest 
that Baghdad’s links to terrorists 
will increase, even absent U.S. mili¬ 
tary action.” But, again, Tenet’s let¬ 
ter was the exception.) 

Understanding what we got right 
and what we got wrong about Iraq’s 
involvement in terrorism is more 
than an academic exercise. It is 
important as the U.S. intelligence 
community continues to analyze the 
roles of other rogue states—Syria, 
Iran, North Korea—in support of ter¬ 
ror. Winning the fight in Iraq, mean¬ 
while, requires making maximum use 
of intelligence resources at hand. 
Negroponte is surely right that our 
determined adversaries cannot be 
thwarted otherwise. 

It may be that the director’s con¬ 
sideration of the request to open the 
files from Iraq involves weighing 
whether documents with value in 
fighting the insurgency should be 
withheld. That’s a fair point, though 
whatever such value these nearly 
three-year-old files have is presum¬ 
ably diminishing. All the more reason 
to get serious. 

As for where to begin in exploiting 
the remaining documents, here’s a 
suggestion: Hire a few thousand 
native-speakers of Arabic to read and 
categorize them, with careful cross¬ 
checking and U.S. supervision. How 
about hiring a few thousand Iraqis? ♦ 
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A Real 

Peasants’ Revolt 

They’re rioting in China. 
by Jennifer Chou 


O N THE NIGHT of December 6, 
2005, Radio Free Asia (RFA) 
received a frantic call for 
help from a resident of Dongzhou vil¬ 
lage, near the port city of Shanwei, in 
the prosperous southern Chinese 
province of Guangdong. The caller 
told RFA that hundreds of paramili¬ 
tary police had moved into the area 
and were firing at thousands of vil¬ 
lagers. The villagers had been 
protesting what they claimed was 
inadequate compensation for land 
that local officials had expropriated, 
and upon which a power plant was 
being constructed. As the caller 
screamed into his cell phone, “They 
are using real bullets on us!” shots 
could be heard in the background. 
The incident is referred to by some as 
“mini-Tiananmen.” 

According to official Chinese gov¬ 
ernment reports, only three people 
died in this incident. The govern¬ 
ment further claims that the protest¬ 
ers initiated the violence with home¬ 
made explosives. Eyewitnesses, 
however, have a different story. They 
tell RFA that more than a dozen vil¬ 
lagers were killed by paramilitary 
police attempting to quell the distur¬ 
bance and that the violent reaction of 
the armed police was out of all pro¬ 
portion to the threat posed by the 
demonstrators. 

In the midst of an economic 
expansion that is the envy of the 
world, there is one particular growth 
industry in China over which the 
country’s stability-obsessed leaders 
are greatly distressed: the protest 
industry, especially the rapidly 
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increasing incidence of large-scale 
protests. A few instances from the last 
15 months: 

* On October 18, 2004, in the 
southwestern province of Sichuan, a 
government official’s altercation with 
a street vendor sparked a night of vio¬ 
lent clashes between police and an 
angry crowd that, according to eye¬ 
witnesses interviewed by Radio Free 
Asia, numbered in the thousands. 
Paramilitary units were eventually 
sent in to restore order. 

* Also in Sichuan province, on 
November 3, 2004, authorities dis¬ 
patched paramilitary troops to quell a 
protest that lasted several days and 
involved more than 10,000 peasants, 
angry over what they viewed as inad¬ 
equate compensation by the govern¬ 
ment for land to be used for a hydro¬ 
electric project. 

* In August 2005, in the eastern 
province of Zhejiang, more than 
1,000 paramilitary troops moved in 
on thousands of protesting villagers 
who had demanded the closure of a 
polluting battery factory that they 
said was responsible for the high lev¬ 
el of lead content in their children’s 
blood. 

These “sudden incidents” or “mass 
incidents,” in official parlance, are 
presenting Chinese officials with a 
serious problem that goes beyond the 
negative image of China they project 
to the outside world. The sheer num¬ 
bers are noteworthy. In August 2005, 
the country’s public security minister, 
Zhou Yongkang, announced that 
some 74,000 such events had taken 
place in 2004, an increase from 58,000 
the year before. According to Zhou, 
17 of the 74,000 involved more than 
10,000 people, 46 involved more than 


5,000 people, and 120 involved more 
than 1,000 participants. But many 
believe the actual figures are higher. 

There are a host of reasons for 
these protests. Some involve wage 
and pension disputes, land requisi¬ 
tions leading to forced evictions, and 
the burgeoning pollution that has 
accompanied economic growth. And 
it has become increasingly common 
for rallies and other forms of collec¬ 
tive protest to escalate into violent 
clashes between demonstrators and 
the police. 

There is every indication that the 
government is bracing itself for fur¬ 
ther trouble. In November 2005, the 
Ministry of Public Security identified 
several threats to national security, 
including deepening discontent 
among the general public over offi¬ 
cial corruption, land expropriations, 
and the widening income gap. And, 
in a January 12 article in the Chinese 
Communist party’s semimonthly 
Qiushi magazine (Seeking the Truth), 
the two highest ranking generals in 
the People’s Armed Police (PAP) 
vowed to enhance the combat effec¬ 
tiveness of the one-million-strong 
paramilitary force so that it could 
deal with “sudden incidents.” PAP 
commander Wu Shuangzhan and 
political commissar Sui Mingtai not¬ 
ed that this was necessary because 
these incidents had been growing in 
number, size, and degree of violence. 

The PAP falls under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Public Secu¬ 
rity. Since the military crackdown on 
the 1989 Tiananmen democracy 
movement, vast resources have been 
injected into the PAP for better anti¬ 
riot gear, newer weaponry, and up-to- 
the-minute training. As China’s prin¬ 
cipal force charged with ensuring 
domestic security, the PAP is the 
Chinese leadership’s “first line of 
defense,” and its troops are the first 
ones mobilized in cases of serious 
domestic upheaval. 

Beijing has demonstrated strong 
determination in its efforts to con¬ 
trol protesters through the PAP As 
early as May 2004, public security 
minister Zhou Yongkang called for a 
buildup and more stringent drills to 
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The More Things 
Change . . . 

Washington lobbyists are still getting rich off 
Indian casinos, by Matthew Continetti 


improve the PAP’s capacity for deal¬ 
ing with potentially violent large 
demonstrations. And on August 18, 
2005, the government announced 
the institution of specialized riot 
police units in 36 cities. The first 
such unit was set up in Zhengzhou, 
capital of volatile Henan province, 
where on July 31, 2004, paramilitary 
troops quelled with tear gas and 
shotguns a protest by villagers over 
illegal land requisition. 

Of even greater significance is the 
fact that in August 2005 the People’s 
Liberation Army Daily warned the 
country’s two million soldiers that 
they would be severely punished if 
they participated in demonstrations. 
This warning, doubtless prompted 
by recent demonstrations in Beijing 
by demobilized soldiers demanding 
better pensions, suggests that Chi¬ 
na’s leaders are worried not only 
about the grievances of displaced 
peasants, but also about disaffection 
among rank-and-file members of the 
military. 

In addition to beefing up the train¬ 
ing and deployment of PAP forces to 
deal more effectively with serious dis¬ 
turbances when they do arise, Beijing 
is increasingly employing methods 
aimed at nipping protests in the bud. 
For example, in September 2005, the 
government announced a sweeping 
ban on Internet material that “incites 
illegal demonstrations.” And on Jan¬ 
uary 7, Beijing announced that local 
officials who fail to report unrest and 
other emergencies to the State Coun¬ 
cil, China’s cabinet, within four 
hours, will be punished. 

Not surprisingly, China’s domestic 
media are reticent about reporting 
the increasingly frequent large-scale 
protests and the government’s violent 
responses. Yet China’s protesters 
themselves are proving resourceful. 
Thanks to the call it received from an 
eyewitness, Radio Free Asia’s Man¬ 
darin service was able to break the 
news of the December 6 shootings in 
Dongzhou village—and to transmit 
the information back to China so that 
people across the country could learn 
the very thing that their own govern¬ 
ment was determined to conceal. ♦ 


I N 2003, at the height of his influ¬ 
ence in Washington, the ex-lobby- 
ist Jack Abramoff represented 
seven Indian tribes, among them the 
Mississippi Choctaw, the Louisiana 
Chitimacha, the Louisiana Coushatta, 
the Agua Caliente band of Cahuilla, 
and the Saginaw Chippewa. Each tribe 
operated a casino. Three years later, 
Abramoff has pleaded guilty, in his 
dealings with those tribes, to charges 
of mail fraud, tax evasion, and con¬ 
spiracy, and has agreed to cooperate 
with Justice Department lawyers as 
part of their wide-ranging, and open- 
ended, congressional corruption 
probe. Abramoff is on his way to jail. 
The tribes he represented, however, 
still pay hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars a year to K Street lobbyists. 

In 1995, shortly after he returned to 
the capital after an unsuccessful stint 
as a movie producer, Abramoff, then 
at the firm Preston Gates, registered as 
a lobbyist for the Choctaw, who had 
opened the Silver Star Resort and 
Casino in Philadelphia, Mississippi, 
the previous year. The Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act of 1988 opened the 
door for casino gambling, and it took 
no time at all before many tribes 
stepped right in. 

Abramoff enjoyed a long-term, and 
lucrative, relationship with the 
Choctaw. In 2001, the Choctaw fol¬ 
lowed him, along with most of his 
other clients and his team of lobby¬ 
ists, to the firm Greenberg Traurig. 
Also that year, Abramoff directed the 
Choctaw to hire his former colleague, 
Michael Scanlon, to perform “grass¬ 
roots” work on the tribe’s behalf. 


Matthew Continetti is a staff writer at The 
Weekly Standard. 


From June 2001 to April 2004, the 
Choctaw paid Scanlon’s company, 
Capital Campaign Strategies, some 
$14,765,000. Scanlon, as per a secret 
arrangement known as “Gimme 
Five,” then split the money with 
Abramoff. (Last November, Scanlon 
also pleaded guilty to conspiracy.) 

Last year, the Choctaw hired 
Barnes & Thornburg LLI? an Indiana 
firm with branches throughout the 
Midwest as well as in Washington, to 
“protect tribal sovereignty and to 
ensure federal funding for critical trib¬ 
al programs,” according to Senate dis¬ 
closure forms. Protecting sovereignty 
and ensuring funding are both expen¬ 
sive. In the first half of 2005, the 
Choctaw paid Barnes & Thornburg 
around $200,000. 

Several of the lobbyists who work 
on the account are familiar with the 
tribe, since they also represented the 
Choctaw alongside Abramoff at 
Greenberg Traurig. Edward Ayoob, 
for example, worked for Harry Reid 
before joining Abramoff at Greenberg 
Traurig. Kevin Ring left Greenberg 
Traurig in October 2004, when that 
firm discovered he had received pay¬ 
ments from Capital Campaign Strate¬ 
gies. Ring is a former legislative direc¬ 
tor for California Republican con¬ 
gressman John Doolittle, who is under 
scrutiny in the Justice Department’s 
Abramoff investigation. Ring is also 
an author; Regnery published his 
Scalia Dissents: Writings of the Supreme 
Court’s Wittiest, Most Outspoken Justice 
in November 2004. 

Another Barnes & Thornburg lob¬ 
byist mentioned in the firm’s disclo¬ 
sure forms is Neil Volz, a former chief 
of staff to Ohio Republican congress¬ 
man Bob Ney. In 2002, Volz left Capi- 
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tol Hill to work with Abramoff at 
Greenberg Traurig. Ney, who last 
week resigned from his chairmanship 
of the House Administration Com¬ 
mittee, has the dubious honor of being 
the only lawmaker mentioned in 
Abramoff’s and Scanlon’s plea agree¬ 
ments. And Volz has the equally dubi¬ 
ous honor of being one of two former 
congressional staffers mentioned in 
the Abramoff plea agreement, where 
he is identified as “Staffer B.” 

The plea agreement, also known as 
a criminal information, says that 
shortly after he arrived at Greenberg 
Traurig, Volz violated the one-year 
ban on former staffers’ lobbying their 
bosses by contacting Ney and others 
“for the purpose of influencing official 
action on behalf of defendant 
ABRAMOFF’s and Staffer B’s 
clients.” Volz, it should be noted, was 
also Ney’s chief of staff in 2000, when 
the congressman, at Michael Scanlon’s 
behest, entered two statements into 
the Congressional Record that helped 
Abramoff and his partner Adam 
Kidan purchase the SunCruz Casino 
cruise line. 

Volz is no longer working on the 
Choctaw account. A spokesman for 
Barnes & Thornburg told me last 
week that Volz had resigned from the 
firm on January 16. The spokesman 
would provide no reason for Volz’s 
departure. 

In 2004, another former Abramoff 
client, the Louisiana Chitimacha 
tribe, hired the firm Cassidy & Associ¬ 
ates to “monitor general Indian mat¬ 
ters,” according to disclosure reports. 
For this, the tribe paid Cassidy & 
Associates $40,000 in the first half of 
2004. In the first half of 2005, the 
amount increased to $60,000. In 
charge of the account is Todd 
Boulanger, a former legislative aide to 
retired senator Bob Smith, the New 
Hampshire Republican. Boulanger 
worked with Abramoff at both Pre¬ 
ston Gates and Greenberg Traurig, 
and followed him to Cassidy & Associ¬ 
ates when Greenberg Traurig fired 
Abramoff in early 2004, after an inter¬ 
nal investigation into his business 
practices. 

Also registered to lobby on the 


Chitimacha’s behalf is Shana Tesler, a 
Democrat who worked with Abramoff 
at Greenberg Traurig. Tester’s hus¬ 
band, Sam Hook, also worked at 
Greenberg Traurig, where he was a 
registered lobbyist for Grassroots 
Interactive, one of Abramoff’s front 
companies. Tesler no longer works for 
Cassidy & Associates. Last July, short¬ 
ly after the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee held its third public hear¬ 
ing into Abramoff’s lobbying prac¬ 
tices, she and her husband left the 
United States for Israel. 

Not all of Abramoff’s former 
clients have signed contracts with his 
former lieutenants. At present, for 
example, the Louisiana Coushatta 
have no lobbyists in Washington, 
though last year they briefly employed 


the services of Hance Scarborough 
Wright Woodward & Weisbart, an 
Austin-based law firm. In 2004, the 
Agua Caliente band of Cahuilla Indi¬ 
ans, who operate a casino in Califor¬ 
nia, hired Akin Gump Strauss Hauer 
& Feld, one of the capital’s lobbying 
giants. The firm has six lobbyists 
working the account, according to dis¬ 
closure forms. They are well compen¬ 
sated. In the last six months of 2004, 
the Agua Caliente paid Akin Gump 
approximately $320,000. 

Finally, the Saginaw Chippewa 
tribe, which operates the Soaring 
Eagle Casino and Resort in Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, has hired not 
one, not two, but three different lob¬ 
bying firms. There is IETAN Con¬ 
sulting, which declares, on its web- 
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Blogging 
Saudi Arabia 

Undermining the Wahhabis, one post at a time. 
by Stephen Schwartz 


site, that its primary responsibility is 
“protecting inherent sovereign rights 
of tribes.” The Chippewa’s primary 
contact at IETAN is Larry Rosen¬ 
thal, the former chief of staff of the 
National Indian Gaming Commis¬ 
sion. The Chippewa also employ 
Holland & Knight, a massive, 1,200- 
lawyer firm that, according to its 
website, offers “service without 
boundaries.” The Chippewa’s lobby¬ 
ist there is Aurene Michele Martin, a 
lawyer with extensive tribal experi¬ 
ence, including a stint working for 
former Colorado Republican senator 
Ben Nighthorse Campbell, and 
another as acting assistant secretary 
for Indian affairs at the Interior 
Department. 

The third firm the Chippewa 
employ is Chesapeake Enterprises, 
which helped the tribe navigate the 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee’s 
investigation of Abramoff. For this, 
the tribe paid Chesapeake Enterprises 
$36,000 in the last half of 2004, and 
another $20,000 in the first half of 
2005. The chairman of Chesapeake 
Enterprises is Scott W. Reed, who 
ran Bob Dole’s 1996 presidential 
campaign. 

Until an unidentified lobbyist 
called Washington Post reporter Susan 
Schmidt in the fall of 2003 to draw 
attention to his business excesses, 
Abramoff was Reed’s chief rival for 
Indian casino clients. Now that 
Abramoff is gone, however, Reed is 
the unquestioned impresario of Indian 
gambling. According to Senate filings, 
at one time or another his firm has 
lobbied on behalf of the Shakopee 
Mdewakanton Sioux, the Eastern 
Pequot Tribal Nation, the Mashan- 
tucket Pequot, the Pokagon tribe, the 
Buena Vista Rancheria of Me-Wuk 
Indians, the Tunica-Biloxi tribe, the 
Florida Seminoles, the Catawba 
Indian Band, and the Oneida tribe of 
Wisconsin. His firm is flush with casi¬ 
no money. 

In early January, Reed talked 
about his former rival with a reporter 
for Business Week. “Jack Abramoff,” 
he said, “brought a microscope to the 
whole industry.” It’s Reed’s industry 
now. ♦ 


O N October 21, a new mes¬ 
sage came out of the king¬ 
dom of Saudi Arabia, the 
land of Wahhabi Islam, with its com¬ 
mitment to financing jihad, its pub¬ 
lic beheadings, and its total subordi¬ 
nation of women. But rather than the 
usual extremist preaching, promot¬ 
ing the bloody terrorist acts of Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi in Iraq or inciting 
hate against non-Wahhabi Muslims, 
Jews, Christians, and others around 
the world, the message was a call, in 
imperfect English, for “the first Sau¬ 
di bloggers meet up.” And with it, 
Saudi Arabia passed a milestone. 

The announcement on the website 
“Saudi Blogs” [saudiblogs.blogspot.com] 
came from “Ahmed” and was not 
without its contradictions. It noted 
obtusely that “according to the Saudi 
style, [the meeting] will be for males 
only.” 

Within four hours, the first reply 
to Ahmed declared, “Both sex[es] 
must b[e] involved in this”—that is, 
the improvement of Saudi blogging. 
Confusingly, however, the author of 
that comment, “Super MO,” conced¬ 
ed that coeducational blogging 
might best be limited to the net. 
Within a few more hours, however, a 
female blogger said she would love to 
attend the proposed meeting. 

Men and women blogging togeth¬ 
er, of course, represents a total flout¬ 
ing of Saudi rules mandating sex seg¬ 
regation. And there can be no turn¬ 
ing back. Saudi authorities cannot 
confiscate all the computers, Black- 
berrys, and cell phones in the king¬ 
dom. Nor can they forbid the use of 
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the English language. 

Saudi Blogs inventories more than 
80 active sites, 67 of them in English 
or English and Arabic. Saudi women 
produce some of the most interesting 
sites. They are so daring in their free¬ 
dom of expression that one congres¬ 
sional staffer who reads them regular¬ 
ly expressed complete bewilderment, 
asking, “How can this happen?” The 
globalization of American culture 
obviously has a lot to do with it, since 
many blog entries are written in the 
hip-hop, text-message idiom of West¬ 
ern teenagers. 

The most startling and thought- 
provoking Saudi blog is “Farah’s 
Sowaleef” [farahssowaleef.blogspot.com ], 
sowaleef meaning “chitchat.” The site 
advertises itself as “The Everyday 
Natterings of an Exhausted, Re¬ 
pressed, and Bored ‘Saudi’ Arabian 
Chick.” Writing in a generally read¬ 
able melange of English and occasion¬ 
al Arabic, the author, Farah Aziz, alias 
“Farooha,” reveals herself to be a stu¬ 
dent at “KSU”—King Saud Universi¬ 
ty (not Kansas State), the kingdom’s 
oldest university. Farooha is a “spoiled 
jingoistic” resident of the capital, 
Riyadh, as well as of Najd, the desert 
province from which Wahhabi radi¬ 
calism and the royal house of Saud 
emerged. 

Farooha has a lot to complain 
about, and she is unafraid to do so. 
When she chooses, her English is per¬ 
fect. She also posts color photographs, 
obviously taken on a cameraphone, 
on her blog. Some of the images are 
banal in the extreme—piles of candy 
in the city at the end of the Muslim 
fasting month of Ramadan, for exam¬ 
ple—but one, in the entry dated Octo¬ 
ber 26, seems unsurpassable in its 
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expression of the Saudi regime’s 
pathology. 

The photo shows an interactive 
panel installed on a wall at KSU, 
where women students are requested 
to indicate their choice of a destiny 
after death by choosing between two 
pictures. On the left a woman is 
shown dressed in a head and neck 
covering, a full body hijab resembling 
a raincoat, and a floor- 
length dress. She carries a 
handbag. Next to her is a 
depiction of flames. This 
woman, despite her 
extremely modest attire, is 
headed for the fires of hell. 

On the right a woman is 
shown outfitted in the rec¬ 
ommended female dress: a 
black abaya, covering the 
head, face, and entire body, 
whose contours cannot be 
distinguished. The woman 
dressed this way is headed 
for paradise, depicted as a 
park in which, strangely 
enough, only black -abaya- 
clad women are gathered. 

The message is almost 
beyond belief: Eternal 
damnation awaits a Saudi 
woman who carries a hand¬ 
bag, exposes her eyes, or 
allows her female form to 
be even faintly discernible. 

For those who obediently 
wear the abaya , God’s reward in par¬ 
adise will include continued conceal¬ 
ment and sex segregation. 

This interactive gimmick is pure, 
unadulterated Wahhabism. Farooha 
comments, “Bulletin boards in uni¬ 
versities are usually put up for acade¬ 
mic purposes ... in KSU, this is what 
you would expect to find.” 

Farooha’s blog entry for October 
13 includes her English translation of 
an essay entitled “Imagine Being A 
Woman,” written and posted in Ara¬ 
bic by a Saudi female writer, Badria 
Al-Bisher. The article is a manifesto 
for a Saudi women’s protest move¬ 
ment. “Imagine being a woman,” 
writes Al-Bisher, “and this guardian 
of yours is your 15 year old son.” Sure 
enough, under the strictures of Saudi 


Wahhabism, a woman cannot make 
any decisions on her own, and must 
defer to a teenage son if she has no 
older male relative. She must get per¬ 
mission from him to obtain an educa¬ 
tion or work. 

The text continues, “Imagine 
being a woman and needing to take 
constant taxi rides just to run your 
everyday errands [because women are 


not allowed to drive]. Imagine having 
to be patient with a driver who does 
not understand you and having to 
bear with the cultural differences, just 
to get where you want. Imagine hav¬ 
ing to wait for your kid brother every¬ 
day, just so he can take you to work 
[because women are not allowed to go 
out without a male escort]. Imagine 
hiring countless drivers who learn 
how to drive using the car you own, 
who practice at your expense, and 
whom you coach for months and 
months until you exhaustedly sigh 
‘what kinda life is this???’ All this 
because you are a woman, and thus 
are not permitted to drive.” 

The same article condemns Saudi- 
Wahhabi incitement to rape non- 
Wahhabi women: “Imagine that 


women in the 21st century follow fat- 
was of scholars who at one point start 
to discuss the viability of capturing 
the enemy’s women, and then having 
sexual relations with them. Some 
even go on to discuss the capturing of 
this enemy’s women at time of peace, 
as well; and all the while, you do not 
even know who the enemy in ques¬ 
tion is.” 

Blogging has also 
become a major phenome¬ 
non in theocratic Iran. But 
in Saudi Arabia, the sud¬ 
den explosion of blogging 
coincides with evidence of 
a very real move toward 
openness in religious 
thinking, guided by the 
new king, the octogenarian 
Abdullah. At a global 
Islamic summit at the end 
of 2005, Abdullah pro¬ 
claimed the need for “mod¬ 
eration that embodies the 
Islamic concept of toler¬ 
ance,” adding, “I look for¬ 
ward to Muslim inventors 
and industrialists, to an 
advanced Muslim technol¬ 
ogy, and Muslim youth 
who work for their life just 
as they work for the Here¬ 
after, without excess or neg¬ 
ligence, without any kind 
of extremism.” 

That vision sharply con¬ 
flicts with the obsessions of al Qaeda 
and Hamas, which exalt death over 
life. The same summit meeting heard 
a message from Jordan’s King Abdul¬ 
lah II calling for an end to takfir, the 
practice of a Muslim’s accusing anoth¬ 
er Muslim of unbelief on the basis of 
his opinions alone. Forbidden by the 
prophet, takfir has become common 
since the rise of Wahhabism. Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab, founder of 
the sect, declared all Shias and 
Sufis—for that matter, all who would 
not profess his interpretation of the 
faith—unbelievers. All who have 
been thus excommunicated are sub¬ 
ject to murder and despoilment. Takfir 
underpins the pernicious ideology 
holding that only radical Muslims are 
real Muslims, and binds young terror- 
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Angela 
in America 

Germany’s new chancellor gets a warm White 
House welcome, by Victorino Matus 


ists together by conferring on them 
the spurious status of an elite in what 
is actually a criminal conspiracy. The 
Jordanian king’s denunciation of tak- 
fir recognizes Shias as Muslims, 
specifically negating the religious 
argument of the Sunni terrorists in 
Iraq—not to mention the Wahhabi 
Sunnis in Saudi Arabia and Pak¬ 
istan—who describe Shias as heretics. 

Residents of the Saudi kingdom 
confirm to American friends that a 
new atmosphere has become percepti¬ 
ble since Abdullah took the throne. 
Fatima al-Hejazi, a young Saudi 
researcher, notes that at a National 
Dialogue Forum in the city of Abha 
in December 2005, a representative of 
the grossly oppressed Shia minority 
in Saudi Arabia called for equal reli¬ 
gious rights. Al-Hejazi suggests this 
action was inspired by the anti -takfir 
declaration from Jordan. 

In another important development, 
four Saudi women have been elevated 
to the board of directors of the cham¬ 
ber of commerce of Jeddah, the coun¬ 
try’s commercial capital. Elsewhere 
such an act might seem trivial; in 
Saudi Arabia it is revolutionary—and 
especially significant because it 
involves the business class, the proba¬ 
ble leaders of a Saudi transition to 
normality. 

“Saudi Blogs”: For all its simpli¬ 
city, the phrase has a revolutionary 
ring, like “Continental Congress” or 
“Polish Solidarity.” Poland and the 
other Soviet-bloc Communist dicta¬ 
torships were liberated with the help 
of the mimeograph and Xerox 
machines. Saudi Arabia and Iran may 
be freed by blogs and camera phones, 
perhaps giving Saudi King Abdullah 
more than he bargained for in the 
way of “an advanced Muslim tech¬ 
nology.” For now, the Saudi authori¬ 
ties continue to block conventional 
websites maintained by reformists, 
like tuwaa.com, while permitting infa¬ 
mous Wahhabi hate sites, like alsa- 
ha.com, to operate. But the tyrants are 
falling behind and losing control of 
events. The spirits of the pamphle¬ 
teer Benjamin Franklin and the great 
communicator Ronald Reagan must 
be tickled. ♦ 


T he plan was this: When the 
visiting German delegation 
arrived at the White House on 
January 13, Chancellor Angela 
Merkel and President Bush would 
spend the first 30 minutes alone, sans 
interpreter, in the Oval Office. “Her 
English is just okay,” said one Euro¬ 
pean diplomat. Afterward, the re¬ 
maining parties (including Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice and 
National Security Adviser Stephen 
Hadley) would join them, with 
Merkel reverting to German, using a 
translator. Instead, when the two lead¬ 
ers emerged from their one-on-one, 
Merkel decided she was comfortable 
enough to continue in English. Bush, 
meanwhile, told the group that “from 
now on, I’m George and she’s 
Angela.” 

For the next three hours, the two 
sides discussed Guantanamo, Iran, 
China, Afghanistan, Iraq, and the war 
on terror. “I’ve been to many summit 
meetings through the years,” said a 
senior German diplomat, “but this 
one was definitely one of the more 
interesting. It was more profound 
and serious.” Merkel later told the 
press it was “a very open, a very can¬ 
did discussion,” but one that “will 
open up, also, a new chapter, as I 
hope, in our relationship.” Asked of 
his impression of the new chancellor, 
Bush replied, “She’s smart, she’s 
plenty capable. She’s got a kind of 
spirit to her that is appealing. She 
loves freedom.” 

And who can blame him for 
sounding upbeat? There hasn’t been 
this level of comfort between a presi- 
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dent and his German counterpart in 
almost five years. It was during the 
run-up to the Iraq war in 2002 that 
Merkel’s predecessor, Gerhard 
Schroder, refused to “click my heels” 
and join the coalition of the willing. 
To this day the invasion of Iraq and 
President Bush remain extremely 
unpopular in Germany. But as 
Schroder handed power over to 
Merkel last November, a thaw looked 
possible. 

Several issues emerged prior to 
Merkel’s visit, however, that did not 
bode well. In late November, Ger¬ 
many’s new foreign minister Frank- 
Walter Steinmeier made his first 
official visit to Washington amid 
allegations that the United States 
operates secret prisons for terror sus¬ 
pects in Europe. Rice’s first meeting 
with Merkel in early December was 
clouded by the case of Khaled Masri, 
a German citizen who is suing the 
CIA, claiming he was wrongfully 
beaten and imprisoned by an Ameri¬ 
can rendition team. Merkel later 
said that Rice called the incident “a 
mistake.” Rice denied ever having 
said that. 

In late December, Mohammed Ali 
Hammadi was freed from a German 
prison after a parole hearing and 
returned to Lebanon despite U.S. 
attempts to extradite him. Hammadi 
served 19 years for, among other 
things, brutally murdering Robert 
Dean Stethem, a Navy diver, during 
the 1985 hijacking of TWA flight 847. 
His release came three days before a 
German hostage in Iraq was freed, 
causing speculation of a quid pro quo, 
which Berlin strongly denies. 

Earlier this month, the Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung reported that in April 2003, 
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two German intelligence agents were 
on the ground in Iraq, despite 
Schroder’s antiwar stance, supposedly 
providing coalition forces the coordi¬ 
nates of Saddam Hussein’s hideouts. 
The information apparently led to 
U.S. bombings and civilian casualties, 
but no Saddam. There is currently an 
investigation within the Bundestag 
regarding Germany’s involvement. 

And just before her arrival, the 
chancellor expressed hope that Guan¬ 
tanamo would eventually 
be shut down. The issue 
was raised at the White 
House and Bush said he 
understood “why she 
brought it up, because 
there’s some mispercep¬ 
tions about Guantan¬ 
amo.” The president 
held his ground, calling 
the prison “a necessary 
part of protecting the 
American people.” 

Nevertheless, differ¬ 
ences were set aside and 
the two leaders focused 
on areas where they 
agree, including continu¬ 
ing peacekeeping efforts 
in Afghanistan and the 
Balkans and the need for 
a strong NATO and a 
democratic and stable 
Iraq. They also spent a 
significant amount of 
time on Iran. A source 
close to the talks says 
Bush and Merkel dis¬ 
cussed the need for “smart sanctions.” 
Merkel related her experience grow¬ 
ing up in East Germany and the vary¬ 
ing effects of sanctions targeting the 
regime. 

One high-ranking German official 
suggested freezing the assets of Iran¬ 
ian mullahs. “They all have their 
money abroad,” he explained. “This 
would get them upset at President 
Ahmadinejad. Then you’ll have a real 
nice mess.” Another European senior 
official was wary of dealing at all with 
Iran, saying “the diplomats from 
Tehran are really good—believe me, I 
know these guys. They’re good at 
playing everyone against everybody 


else. Diplomacy in Tehran seems to 
be to create as much confusion in as 
many heads as possible and benefit 
from it.” 

At a reception following a confer¬ 
ence of the American Council on Ger¬ 
many and the German Council on 
Foreign Relations, Merkel stressed 
her belief that “the achievement of 
freedom, of security, of democracy, is, 
in fact, something that is well worth 
our while to defend.” Speaking before 


Chancellor Merkel at the White House, January 13 

the German Marshall Fund, Merkel 
again emphasized that “the German- 
American partnership feeds on our 
shared conviction that our commit¬ 
ment to liberty, democracy, and 
human rights is the correct response 
to the challenges of the 21st century. 
... Partnership and friendship must 
therefore be revived and consolidated 
j again and again.” 

Merkel’s mention of “friendship” 
with the United States is no small 
matter. As another German diplomat 
candidly pointed out, “Her openness j 
about being close to America doesn’t 
! win her any votes at home.” 

The visit by the chancellor lasted ! 


slightly less than 24 hours (she 
overnighted at Blair House), though 
she managed to accomplish a consid¬ 
erable amount. Says the senior Ger¬ 
man diplomat, “Her message was 
that we have got to work together to 
have a united West and be smart 
enough to know there are larger 
issues at stake than the Boeing/Air¬ 
bus dispute. She also wanted to 
improve communication between 
herself and the White House.” Like¬ 
wise, “Bush was clearly 
interested in creating a 
more relaxed atmos¬ 
phere between the two.” 

“We’ve got something 
in common,” joked the 
president. “We both did¬ 
n’t exactly landslide our 
way into office.” And 
like the president, 
Merkel seems to have 
been underestimated. 
Political rivals initially 
lent her their support, 
believing she was a tran¬ 
sition leader without a 
political future after two 
years. It was a reasonable 
assessment: Merkel is 
presiding over an 
extremely fragile coali¬ 
tion of Christian and 
Social Democrats, nor¬ 
mally at odds with each 
other. (The last such 
“grand” coalition lasted 
no more than three 
years.) Unemployment 
remains stubbornly at 11 percent. 
Germany now relies on Russia for 30 
percent of its oil. 

But as Jackson Janes points out, “It 
hasn’t taken much time for her to 
make a positive impression and show 
she knows what she’s talking about.” 
Janes, the executive director of the 
American Institute for Contemporary 
German Studies, likens Merkel’s 
evolving role as an effective broker to 
that played by Helmut Kohl, another 
underestimated politician, who man¬ 
aged to stay at the top for 16 years. 
Merkel’s rivals may have to reassess 
their predictions of exactly how long 
she will stick around. ♦ 
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Coming Soon: 
Nuclear Theocrats? 

How to head off the imam bomb 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

et us state the obvious: The new president of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, is a godsend. The Americans, 
the Europeans, and even the Russians are now 
treating clerical Iran’s 20-year quest to develop 
nuclear weapons more seriously. Ahmadinejad’s inflamed 
rhetoric against America, Israel, and the Jews, which is in 
keeping with the style and substance of the president’s for¬ 
mer comrades in the praetorian Revolutionary Guard 
Corps, combined with the clerical regime’s decision to 
restart uranium enrichment, has returned some sense of 
urgency to efforts to thwart Tehran. 

Whatever their merits, the EU-3 negotiations with 
Tehran—which began in 2003 after an Iranian opposition 
group publicly broadcast information about Tehran’s clan¬ 
destine nuclear-research program—diminished American 
attention to Iran’s wannabe nuclear theocrats. What had 
been rapidly becoming a white-hot topic cooled, which was 
an objective of an administration taxed severely by Iraq and 
fearful of another row with the Western Europeans. Wash¬ 
ington seriously wanted the Europeans to become more 
supportive in Mesopotamia; they were becoming more 
engaged on the ground in Afghanistan. We needed the 
French, Germans, and Brits to “own” our Iran policy, 
which would, so the sincere proponents of this policy 
argued, form a united Western front against the Islamic 
Republic. Ownership would produce responsibility—some¬ 
thing the commercially driven Europeans had rarely shown 
toward the clerical regime, which in the 1980s and 1990s 
had directly or through its Lebanese proxies frequently 
assassinated Iranian dissidents in Europe and even occa¬ 
sionally blown up the natives (the Paris bombings of 1986) 
without European governments’ making much of a fuss. 
With the Europeans in the lead, nonpetroleum sanctions 
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that might actually have a bite in Tehran would become 
possible. 

The State Department diplomats who devised this strat¬ 
egy probably knew in their hearts that they were seeing pos¬ 
sibilities in the Europeans that did not exist. Foreign-ser¬ 
vice officers working France, Germany, and NATO in 2003 
and 2004 knew the depth of the anti-Americanism in Berlin 
and the cynicism about a nuclear Iran in Paris. But nobody 
wanted to replace hope with reality, which would lead one 
to the inexorable conclusion that preventive military strikes 
were the only way of significantly delaying or derailing 
Tehran’s nuclear program. It’s a very good bet that the U.S. 
officials now running America’s Iran policy would rather 
see the clerics go nuclear than deal with the world the day 
after Washington begins bombing Iran’s atomic-weapons 
and ballistic-missile facilities. 

The unexpected election this past June of President 
Ahmadinejad, whom the Europeans didn’t see coming (nei¬ 
ther did the State Department or the Central Intelligence 
Agency), annihilated the essential cosmetics of the EU-3 
dialogue with Iran. On the issue of Israel and the iniquity of 
the Jews, or in his hatred of the United States and its 
“imperialistic, anti-Islamic, morally destructive culture,” 
Ahmadinejad is, of course, on the same page as Iran’s two 
preeminent mullahs, Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, the 
cleric who really got the Islamic Republic’s nuclear pro¬ 
gram rolling in 1989-90, and the country’s leader, Ali 
Khamenei. Anyone who has ever read and remembered 
Rafsanjani’s and Khamenei’s speeches since 1979 knows 
well that both clerics—but especially Khamenei—would 
have had warm and loquacious evenings with Austrian 
anti-Semites of yesteryear. 

Where Ahmadinejad differs with his two colleagues and 
with Iran’s former “reformist” president Mohammad 
Khatami (who also can sound like a faithful child of Ayatol¬ 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini when talking about Zion, the Jews, 
and the destructiveness of American civilization) is that he 
never really practices taqqiyah, the very Iranian-Shiite art of 
dissimulation, which historically grew from the trials and 
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tribulations that Shiites have endured in the much larger, 
often unkind Sunni Muslim world. Khamenei, Khatami, 
and Rafsanjani, all raised in a prerevolutionary culture 
accentuated by clerical training, seem to have a much easier 
time lying. They can shamelessly weave, dodge, and prevar¬ 
icate. They can in their (usually small) inconsistencies give 
you hope. (Rafsanjani, the most refined and intelligent of 
the three, wins the award for being the boldest liar.) In Iran, 
the very Anglo-American understanding of “truth and con¬ 
sequences,” where mendacity leads to pain, is reversed: 
Honesty, especially with strangers, is likely to cause trouble. 

Ahmadinejad, a child of the Iran-Iraq war’s volunteer 
force of die-hard believers, the Basij, and the more elite but 
no less determined Revolutionary Guards Corps, who have 
become a state within a state as the Islamic Republic has 
aged, has very little of the old-school mendacity. In my 
experience, Revolutionary Guards actually don’t like to lie. 
Their raison d’etre is at odds with the historical weakness 
and fear that underlie taqqiyah or, as it is also often known 
in Persian, ketman. Unvarnished, unsophisticated, hard¬ 
ened, and usually embittered by one of the most merciless 
wars of the twentieth century, and contemptuous of sinful, 
colorful, traditional culture, they are often men of sincere 
faith. They are pure as only men who’ve been scorched by 
war can be. They often cannot hear, let alone analyze, the 
outside world. 

Even if Ahmadinejad understands, as Rafsanjani does, 
the tactical advantages of trying to drag out negotiations 
with the Europeans—stall and try to advance as much as 
possible all aspects of the nuclear-weapons program not 
under seal by United Nations inspectors—he must find the 
whole process morally revolting. These are men whom 
Western secularists, especially spiritually inert “realists,” 
barely understand. Western foreign-policy experts hunt for 
rational calculations and geostrategic designs where what is 
staring them in the face is faith, defining, for warriors like 
Ahmadinejad, both right and wrong and the decisive con¬ 
tours of politics and strategic maps. Westerners firmly 
believe that corruption, omnipresent in Iran, means a loss 
of religious virtue and zeal. In fact, in clerical Iran there is 
relatively little friction between violent faith and graft. 

For the Europeans, Ahmadinejad has made it difficult 
—certainly unseemly—to offer Tehran more carrots to 
halt its fuel-cycle research. That had been the European 
approach since France, Germany, and Great Britain 
became engaged in dissuading the clerical regime from 
developing the capacity to produce weapons-grade 
enriched uranium. Trade deals, World Bank loans, mem¬ 
bership in the World Trade Organization, a bit of sympa¬ 
thetic anti-American rhetoric from the French and Ger¬ 
mans, and other incentives were meant to stimulate in 
Tehran rational self-interest. The Europeans, particularly 


those with a large, active commercial presence in Iran, had 
been assuring the Americans this was in ascendance. It is 
by no means clear whether the EU-3 ever really thought 
their approach could slow down, let alone halt, the Iranian 
nuclear-weapons program. (In 2003, the French and the 
Germans were at least as concerned about diplomatically 
neutralizing George W. Bush’s perceived bellicosity 
towards one more axis of evil.) But the Europeans certain¬ 
ly wanted to try to bribe the clerical regime, and they 
wanted the Americans to be prepared to offer some lucra¬ 
tive and strategically appealing “grand bargain.” 

This “realist,” incentive-fond sentiment has been pow¬ 
erfully present in Foggy Bottom, which now dominates for¬ 
eign policy—particularly Iran policy—in the Bush admin¬ 
istration. Truth be told, the important voices at the State 
Department on Iran, which comprise now and then the 
Near East Bureau diplomats but especially the Europeanists 
riding high under Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, 
would have preferred to adopt a strategy geared more 
toward carrots than sticks. Engagement is a reflex at State: 
If diplomacy is seen essentially as a substitute for, not an 
intimately intertwined complement to, the threat and use of 
force, this disposition is unavoidable. 

Past experience ought to countervail, but it does not. 
Each time the United States has tried to engage revolution¬ 
ary Iran—Zbigniew Brzezinski’s mission to Algeria in 
1979, Robert McFarlane’s Iran-contra trip to Tehran in 
1986, and President Bill Clinton’s and Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright’s forgive-the-West apologias to Iranian 
president Mohammad Khatami in 2000—the effort has 
been either a disaster (Brzezinski and McFarlane) or an 
embarrassing flop (Clinton-Albright). This Bush adminis¬ 
tration tried in December 2003, as did the administration of 
Bush pere in June 1990, to reach out to Tehran after terrible 
earthquakes. Both times, during periods of relative political 
moderation in the Islamic Republic, American aid was 
rejected. 

Yet it’s not hard to find State Department and CIA offi¬ 
cials who still believe that the “reformers,” “clerical left¬ 
ists,” and “conservative pragmatists” (labeling the Iranian 
elite is a tricky, protean affair) would possibly cut a deal 
with the United States if they didn’t have to contend with 
the “hardliners” in their midst. (The fact that the Islamic 
Republic probably made its most profound clandestine 
nuclear strides during the presidency of the “clerical leftist 
reformer” Mohammad Khatami and the overlordship of 
the “conservative pragmatists” Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsan¬ 
jani and Ali Khamenei doesn’t seem to get in the way of 
this reasoning.) A variation of this theme runs through the 
often-heard queries from scholars, journalists, and U.S. and 
European officials about whether Iran’s current president 
really has much influence over Iran’s nuclear program. In 
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Clerics on parade: a pro-nuclear rally in Tehran, November 26, 2005 


other words, Can’t we please go back to the attitude we had 
under Khatami, Rafsanjani, and Khamenei, when we could 
more easily deceive ourselves about the enormous nuclear 
progress the Iranians were making? 

Though the administration, with the State Department 
in the lead, is probably going to make a valiant attempt to 
moderate our response to clerical Iran’s decision to remove 
the United Nations seals on its enrichment facility at 
Natanz—the CIA did say, after all, in August 2005, that we 
might have as much as 10 years before Iran goes nuclear— 
we might well be at the defining moment: Will we really try 
to confront the mullahs’ quest for nukes? The odds are 
decent that the Iranians, who are now controlling the calen¬ 
dar, will force our hand. It is quite possible the clerical 
regime has chosen to confront the EU-3, the United States, 
and the U.N.’s International Atomic Energy Agency now 
because all that is lacking in its weapons program is to com¬ 
plete the fuel cycle—Iran has the missiles and reliable, Pak¬ 
istani-tested weapons designs. Khamenei and Rafsanjani, 
let alone Ahmadinejad, are simply no longer willing to 
delay the program that they have nourished since the death 
of the Ayatollah Khomeini. 

E ither we are going to have a serious policy incorpo¬ 
rating but going beyond the European approach, 
where we put down trip-wires that will signal loudly 
that we are failing, or we will descend into a surreal process 
of tepid, ineffective sanctions, orchestrated through the 
U.N. Security Council or, given a Russian or Chinese veto, 
through a U.S.-EU-3 alliance (assuming the Europeans can 
bring themselves to implement the most minimal sanctions 
that would not affect their trade balance or the new-age 
Kantian hope that it’s never too late to have more negotia¬ 
tions). Either the Bush administration makes a serious 


attempt at democracy promotion inside Iran—which has 
the most advanced democratic culture struggling against 
tyranny anywhere in the Middle East—or it runs the seri¬ 
ous risk of having its “transformational diplomacy” agenda, 
which the upper reaches of the State Department, not to 
mention the president of the United States, seem to believe 
in sincerely, implode from an overdose of hypocrisy. 

Even the most successful foreign policies will have a 
wide range of pretty glaring contradictions. However, there 
are limits. It is one thing for the Bush administration to 
downplay or ignore democracy in Pakistan, a front-line 
state against al Qaeda’s surviving leadership, or in Azerbai¬ 
jan, an oil-rich little land along the Caspian Sea, or in 
Libya, an underpopulated, undeveloped country that has 
had litde luck since the fall of Carthage. It’s something else 
entirely to do so in Egypt, still the lodestone in the Arab 
world, or in clerical Iran, the most powerful and nefarious 
state in the Middle East, which happens to have also the 
most pro-American Muslim population in the region. Sus¬ 
tained insincerity toward either will desiccate the demo¬ 
cratic spirit within the American government, especially 
within the State Department, where those officials who tru¬ 
ly want to support the expansion of democracy among Mus¬ 
lims fight a constant campaign against the Near East 
Bureau’s professionals, who oppose changing the status quo 
in the region. Needless to say, the positive ramifications of 
one of the Muslim world’s two dictatorial, missionary 
Islamist states (Saudia Arabia is the other) collapsing into a 
democracy would be enormous. 

A more serious American-European approach to cleri¬ 
cal Iran’s quest for nuclear weapons would cast the adminis¬ 
tration more conspicuously as the bad cop. The entire EU-3 
approach to Tehran, more thoughtful European diplomats 
will tell you, is premised on Washington’s playing the 
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imperfectly restrained cowboy: The Iranians need to know 
that over the horizon waits George W. Bush, the mad 
bomber. More often, senior American officials, and espe¬ 
cially the president, need to remind Iran’s ruling clergy, 
connoisseurs of machtpolitik —and the Europeans who are 
ever ready to appease them—that the United States is quite 
capable of fighting in Iraq and Afghanistan and simultane¬ 
ously, if need be, launching airstrikes against the clerics’ 
nuclear-weapons and ballistic-missile facilities. The Irani¬ 
ans and the Europeans both thought the Americans were 
capable of such actions in 2003; the president and the vice 
president are surely capable, since many abroad view them 
as fundamentally unstable, of sending the signal that if the 
will exists, the United States will find the means. The objec¬ 
tive is not to sound crudely bellicose, but to underscore that 
American patience is finite. The president used just the 
right language in his recent comments that the Islamic 
Republic’s uranium enrichment program is “intolerable” 
and a “grave threat.” Senior administration officials, and 
American ambassadors in the Middle East, should use such 
words more often, especially when any member of the rul¬ 
ing elite in Iran starts to thump his chest, envisioning 
Armageddon for Jews or anyone else. 

The Bush administration should insist on adding 
benchmarks, with consequences, to the EU-3 and United 
Nations approaches. The administration has worked up a 
whole series of possible nonpetroleum sanction measures 
against Iran. The French, who are usually intellectually 
serious even when they are politically and strategically cyn¬ 
ical and frivolous, have done likewise. Paris has concluded 
that Tehran, even with oil over $60 a barrel, may be more 
sensitive to sanctions pain than it realizes. The State 
Department should have already pushed aggressively, start¬ 
ing in Paris, to get the French, Germans, and British to 
agree to small-scale sanction trip-wires that would operate 
independently and in advance of any referral to the Security 
Council. 

For example, the gradual revocation of visas to Iranian 
students on government stipends studying the hard sci¬ 
ences in EU-3 countries and the cancellation of all sci¬ 
ence-related exchange programs would have been a good 
place to begin, especially since such actions in the past 
have been discussed in Europe in response to earlier Iran¬ 
ian sins. It is entirely possible, if not probable, that the 
Europeans would have refused, but such efforts would 
have at least set the stage for where we will likely soon be: 
either a defeat in the Security Council on implementing 
even the weakest of sanctions or a token victory which is 
actually a defeat, that is, a temporary sanctions regime that 
has no bite and no clear timetable for a rapid escalation to 
more serious measures. 

If the Europeans are unwilling to use any big, highly 


visible sticks unilaterally—for the French and Germans 
this would mean halting major industrial projects in Iran— 
then it’s simply impossible for the West to generate an 
intimidating image. One hears often that senior State 
Department officials envisage isolating Iran as the West 
once isolated South Africa. It’s an odd comparison since 
South Africa’s economy was more diversified and global¬ 
ized—thus more subject to pain—than Iran’s oil-based 
economy operating in a market where small dips in supply 
can cause significant spikes in price. And the ruling whites 
in South Africa were Western and among themselves demo¬ 
cratic, and thus much more subject to the ethical and spiri¬ 
tual pressure from being ostracized by the rest of Western 
civilization. The ruling elite in Iran suffers no similar angst. 
Distaste for white racism is vastly more galvanizing in 
Western Europe than fear of Iranian nukes. In Europe’s 
postwar ethics, the sanctions against South Africa were a 
chic expression of soft power, any serious sanctions against 
Iran a crude Americanesque expression of hard power 
against a third-world country. 

Ideally, what the United States needs is to replicate the 
economy-crushing sanctions the West threw at Iranian 
prime minister Mohammed Mossadegh after he national¬ 
ized British petroleum in Iran in 1951. There are many rea¬ 
sons why Mossadegh fell to a very lamely executed and 
inexpensive coup in 1953, but among the most important 
was the effective oil embargo, which helped turn a popular 
prime minister into an unpopular one in less than a year. 
Such an embargo is unlikely today, when all in the West 
fear the possible economic shock from higher energy costs. 
But if there is such a thing as a non-oil-related intimidating 
sanction against the Islamic Republic—and there might 
possibly be, depending on how much the ruling Iranian 
elite fears that the country’s precarious economic state 
could be significantly hurt by European sanctions—the 
doom and gloom need to be convincing from the start. 
Dribbling out little sanctions—the likely product of three 
years of US-EU-3 cooperation—won’t do it. 

Indeed, that approach would surely embolden the cleri¬ 
cal regime, at home and abroad. We would have shown our¬ 
selves, to the Iranians and everyone else in the Middle East, 
to be, once again, paper tigers. Contrary to the usual com¬ 
mentary, it is American weakness on the Iranian nuclear 
question, not firm resolve, that is likely to embolden the 
mullahs in Iraq, Lebanon, the West Bank, and elsewhere. If 
you’re the mullahs, which seems more like a propitious sig¬ 
nal from God: a functioning Iranian nuke, acquired against 
the will of the Great Satan, or a barrage of American bombs 
and missiles destroying the atomic core of clerical prestige 
and awe? 

Using the EU-3-United Nations approach against Iran 
wasn’t a bad idea in 2003—so long as the Bush administra- 
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tion doesn’t now get addicted to the process, an occupation¬ 
al hazard of allowing foreign-service officers to take the lead 
in developing policy. It should be said that Nicholas Burns, 
the lead official on Iran policy, appears to be the only senior 
official with the energy and desire to keep dealing with this 
ugly issue, which is going to hit this administration like a 
freight train. Right or wrong in his decisions, he seems to 
be operating in a policy vacuum. The administration needs 
a resolute and farsighted policy that will break from this 
diplomatic process—assuming the Iranians don’t do it for 
us—when further dithering becomes clearly counter¬ 
productive. In other words, when we become weaker, not 
stronger, in the eyes of the clerics. We are just about there. 

Eventually, assuming the State Department’s European 
strategy falls apart because the Europeans will not play, we 
will have to make up our minds whether nukes in the 
hands of Khamenei, Rafsanjani, and Ahmadinejad are 
“intolerable” or not. If so, then we will have to prepare to 
bomb. (The other good thing about the EU-3 process with 
Iran is that it is actually rhetorically and morally preparing 
the arguments and language for a preventive military strike, 
if we must go in that direction. The astute European partic¬ 
ipants in this process know this, which provokes both con¬ 
siderable anxiety and, in some, relief.) 

A nd sooner, not later, we need to decide whether we 
are serious about promoting democracy in Iran, 
whether we will continue to hold democracy-pro- 
motion hostage to these quite possibly never ending discus¬ 
sions. (The administration may try to deny that it has done 
so, but when the government steers NGOs and think tanks 
away from developing dissident-support programs for Ira¬ 
nians, suggesting that money is more likely to be forthcom¬ 
ing for dissident-support in Syria, then the administration 
is in sync, if not full agreement, with many Western Euro¬ 
peans, who see democracy advocacy in Iran, and elsewhere 
in the Middle East, as a synonym for unwanted regime 
change.) In fact, we were never going to lose the EU-3 


approach because of greater American support for dissi¬ 
dents and democracy in Iran. The State Department didn’t 
need to preempt itself in preparation for a “grand bargain” 
that astute minds at State and in the White House knew 
was never going to happen. It is worthwhile to recall the 
commentary of Ken Pollack, who was one of the promoters 
of U.S.-Iranian detente in the Clinton administration’s 
National Security Council: 

I felt that we had come very close to making a major break¬ 
through with Iran that if only we had done a few things dif¬ 
ferently. . . . We might have been able to make it happen. 
Over the years, however, I have come to the conclusion that I 
was wrong in this assessment.... Iran was ruled by a regime 
in which the lion’s share of power—and everything that real¬ 
ly mattered—was in the hands of people who were not ready 
or interested in improving ties with the United States. 

No one seriously believes the Iranian regime is better 
now. 

So is there any reason Condoleezza Rice, Undersecre¬ 
tary of State for Political Affairs Burns, the NSC boss on the 
Middle East Elliott Abrams, and the public diplomacy cza¬ 
rina Karen Hughes can’t regularly give speeches defending 
dissidents in Iran—let’s name them—and the institutions 
of free speech? The Persian service of Radio Free Europe- 
Radio Liberty has been completely neutered. Is there a rea¬ 
son—other than the “grand bargain”—the United States 
doesn’t have a surrogate radio service for a country Presi¬ 
dent Bush calls one of the gravest threats we face in the 
world? Don’t we want RFE-RL to develop an in-country 
network of sources (yes, it’s dangerous) that can tell the 
Iranian people things the regime will not allow into the 
Iranian press? If the Iranian people deserve to live in free¬ 
dom, and President Bush and Secretary of State Rice have 
both said that they do, why can’t we fund and develop radio 
and television programs that continually reveal the ugly, 
corrupt, and violent side of clerical rule? 

The regime in Tehran constantly tells us what it fears 
most: clerical dissent. Why can’t American officials give 
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speeches defending religious freedom in Iran? Ali 
Khamenei’s Achilles’ heel is that he is a politicized, pathet¬ 
ic religious “scholar” ruling over a theocratic state where 
accomplished clerics, who don’t believe at all in the political 
rule of religious jurisconsults, are silenced. This is the issue 
between Grand Ayatollah Ali Sistani in Iraq, and the school 
of Najaf behind him, and the clerical regime in Iran. The 
Clerical Court in Tehran is often a busy place because there 
have been a lot of refractory mullahs who think the regime 
is ruining the clergy and Islam. Hammer the point. Under¬ 
standably, internal clerical poli¬ 
tics may be a hard thing for 
nonspecialist senior officials to 
wrap a policy around. But it is 
critical to play on this if we 
intend to bring real pressure. 

Remember: It’s not what 
we think that is crucial. Our 
objective is to generate internal 
debate, which inevitably hap¬ 
pens when the United States 
government decides to focus its 
attention inside Iran. Iranian 
society is quite open to the 
power of the American bully 
pulpit. Iranians may not have a 
very good idea at all about what 
is going on in Afghanistan, but 
they follow the United States. 

Given our advantages and their 
weakness, the overt side of 
American diplomacy is aston¬ 
ishingly weak. 

And is there any reason 
American covert action against clerical Iran essentially 
doesn’t exist? According to intelligence officials, Langley 
has a little under 200 officers on its operational Iran desk 
and around 40 analysts working full-time on the Islamic 
Republic. What in the world are they doing? According to 
CIA officers in the Near East Division, the agency had 
more Iranian assets 20 years ago than it does today, and it 
used far fewer officers. (And I can say from firsthand expe¬ 
rience, the Iran operational units then were bloated.) The 
CIA is, without a doubt, the most overstuffed national-secu¬ 
rity bureaucracy in Washington. Somebody in the White 
House and Congress really ought to take CIA director 
Porter Goss aside and do a bang-for-the-buck audit of what 
Langley is doing against Iran. According to one CIA case 
officer in the Near East Division, there’s not even a presi¬ 
dential covert-action finding “that would allow us to sh— 
in the country.” The agency will never again become okay 
at covert action unless it tries. CA work is like a muscle. 


With exercise, it gains definition, endurance, and strength. 

Since overt American activity and meaningful political 
NGO work inside Iran are excruciatingly difficult—the 
regime is likely to imprison or kill those who take any U.S. 
aid, directly or indirectly—pro-democracy covert-action 
programs are really the only means to confront the clerics 
inside Iran. Just using Cold War parallels from the Soviet 
Union, or past activities in Iran, there is a long laundry list 
of things we could be doing. Is there any ethical or strategic 
reason Iranians who want clandestine U.S. support for pro- 

democratic activities deserve it 
less than did Poles in the 
1980s? Why don’t we let Irani¬ 
ans themselves judge whether 
they want to work clandestine¬ 
ly with the United States? It is 
for them, not us, to decide 
whether helping dissidents stay 
afloat and organize unions is 
worthwhile. If serious Iranians 
don’t want to do these things, 
then such efforts will go 
nowhere. Covert action is a 
means of encouraging volun¬ 
tary activity where the proof is 
always in the pudding. 

Such clandestine action is 
£ unlikely to be a panacea for the 
| current nuclear problem, but it 
would at least move the United 
States from the status quo, 
which certainly isn’t advancing 
the democratic cause inside the 
Islamic Republic. What do we 
have to lose that we haven’t lost already? Rebuilding CIA 
capacity won’t be quick—odds are good the Iranians will 
get the bomb first. We should have restarted this undertak¬ 
ing in the Clinton administration when it became clear to 
the deaf, dumb, and blind that Khatami was not going to 
challenge the clerical order. The sooner we start this 
process, the more alternatives we will have to aid Iranians 
who are trying to build the institutions undergirding a civil, 
democratic society. 

Remember: Ahmadinejad is heaven sent. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, things in Iran are probably going to have to get a lot 
worse before they can get better. He and his supporters may 
ruin the economy and galvanize a much broader and braver 
base of internal opposition to the regime. He may add jet 
fuel to internal clerical dissent and open up lethal fissures 
in the ruling elite. No doubt, he will do all that he can to 
convulse and purify his society. Will we be ready to handle 
the challenge and the opportunity? ♦ 



Uranium processing plant in Isfahan , August 2005 
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The Chairman 
of the Board 

Departing Federal Reserve chief 
Alan Greenspan did it his way 


By Irwin M. Stelzer 

t midnight on January 31 Alan Greenspan 
will hop into bed for his first worry-free sleep 
in almost two decades. So he told me during 
a recent visit to London at the invitation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Gordon Brown, 
who credits Greenspan with persuading him to grant the 
Bank of England independence from political pressures. 
Greenspan came to deliver a lecture and be made a Free¬ 
man of the City of London (which entitles him to herd 
sheep across London Bridge, be drunk and disorderly 
without being arrested, and be hanged, should it come to 
that, with a silken rope). “I have only just realized that I 
have been on 24-hour call for 18 years,” said the 13th 
chairman in the 92-year history of the Federal Reserve. He 
will leave the chair of the world’s most important central 
bank four months shy of being its longest-serving chair¬ 
man, a distinction held by Truman-appointee William 
McChesney Martin. A bit of legislative juggling would 
have allowed Greenspan to beat Martin’s record, but he 
doesn’t approve of such legerdemain, and politely declined 
the offer to enhance his entry in the history books of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

That entry, of course, will need little artificial enhance¬ 
ment. Greenspan’s critics may disagree—more on that 
below—but there is little doubt that he exits the Fed to 
applause from his fellow central bankers, politicians of 
most stripes, the financial community, and, unusually for a 
central banker, the public, among whom “he enjoys almost 
rock-star status,” according to the Economist. I am certain 
that the “almost” will not cut too deep, since Greenspan is 
inured to critics who rank him not only below rock stars, 
but below his illustrious predecessor, Paul Volcker, revered 
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for slaying the inflation dragon and undoing some of the 
damage inflicted on the economy by Jimmy Carter. 

Indeed, Ravi Batra, professor of economics at Southern 
Methodist University and a Greenspan critic, contends 
that “the real impact of Greenspan’s influence [was to] 
unwittingly effect... a global crash and spread economic 
misery on our planet.” Greenspan, in Batra’s view, leaves in 
his wake millions without health insurance, mountains of 
consumer debt, and a record number of personal bankrupt¬ 
cies. Less strident critics complain that Greenspan has 
handed his successor, Ben Bernanke, a poison’d chalice. By 
their reckoning, he has kept interest rates too low for too 
long, and pumped so much liquidity into the economy that 
Bernanke will have to be adroit to avoid a recession—if it 
is indeed possible to do so. Nobel laureate Joseph Stiglitz 
says Greenspan, by supporting President Bush’s tax cuts 
(as did Bernanke), leaves in his wake a country “with huge 
instabilities, . . . ill-equipped to face any kind of shock.” 

The reasoning of Greenspan’s critics goes something 
like this: Greenspan has allowed asset bubbles to form first 
in stocks, then in real estate, by keeping interest rates so 
low that, in the case of houses, consumers refinanced their 
mortgages and used the released equity to shop until they 
dropped. Except that they didn’t drop: They kept on shop¬ 
ping, buying so many imported television sets, cars, sneak¬ 
ers, and T-shirts that our trade deficit ballooned to an 
allegedly unsustainable 6 percent plus of GDP We send 
foreigners pictures of our presidents printed on green 
paper, and they send us their manufactured products. 
Then, not having much use for dollars in Beijing, Tokyo, 
Mexico City, and Riyadh, the foreigners use their dollars to 
buy the flood of Treasury IOUs issued to cover our federal 
deficit—the second of the financial “twin towers” that, 
critics say, will tumble down just as their Trade Center 
counterparts did. Those foreign purchases of our bonds 
and notes kept long-term interest rates low (low interest 
rates are the flip side of high bond prices), throwing gaso¬ 
line on the bonfire of consumer spending. 
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All of this because Greenspan hesitated to raise interest 
rates to deflate house prices. Never mind that economists 
cannot agree that there has been a house-price bubble. 
After all, the underlying fundamentals dictate a robust 
market. Demand from baby boomers for second homes, 
immigrants for starter houses, and increasingly wealthy 
Americans for bigger homes resulted in the completion of 
almost 30 million housing units during Greenspan’s 
tenure. This demand pressed on a supply limited by local 
planning restrictions. Little wonder that prices headed 
upward. 

The critics ignore the fact that the trade imbalance 
might be due, in part, to the massive savings surpluses in 
such countries as China, where consumers, acutely aware 
that the Communist regime provides no social safety net or 
health insurance, save some 50 percent of their incomes. 
Add to that the sluggishness of the major continental 
European economies, and the consequent low level of 
demand for imports from America, and you have an expla¬ 
nation of the trade deficit that locates the villain of the 
piece abroad, rather than in the boardroom of the Fed. 

G reenspan’s detractors also stumble over the hard 
fact that he has racked up three notable successes. 
The one of which he claims to be most proud is 
weaning the Fed off its excessive devotion to economic 
models. These constructs, he contends, project past rela¬ 
tionships into the future and are useful only when those 
relationships hold. But in a dynamic economy they often 
do not, witness what has come to be called the productivity 
revolution, and globalization. 

Greenspan intuited—well, more than intuited: deter¬ 
mined from the multiple sources of information that he 
manages to tap and then integrate—that the American 
economy was experiencing a productivity revolution, with 
workers producing more and more goods in each working 
hour. This made nonsense of arguments that interest rates 
must be raised as soon as labor markets tighten, lest wages 
be bid up, and trigger a round of inflation. What 
Greenspan saw far before others was that employers were 
finally reaping the benefit of investment in Internet and 
other technology, enabling workers to produce more each 
hour, allowing compensation to rise without driving up 
labor costs or prices. Raise compensation, but raise output 
even more, and costs and prices need not rise. 

Greenspan also saw that models based on data from 
pre-globalization days were not particularly useful fore¬ 
casting tools. Globalization has tripled the potential supply 
of what Larry Lindsey, a former Fed governor and archi¬ 
tect of the Bush tax cuts, calls “undifferentiated labor.” 
Triple the supply of anything and, other things being 
equal, its price will come down. That is what has happened 


to wages of undifferentiated labor, in which category Lind¬ 
sey includes not only the unskilled, but also many workers 
with skills that are replicated by their competitors in India 
and elsewhere. For Greenspan that meant that tightness in 
the U.S. labor market no longer would trigger inflation. 

No model can capture such changes. Ruptures in the 
historic relation between labor input and product output— 
what we broadly call productivity—and globalization of 
markets are too recent to be reflected fully in historic data. 
But economic models are based on the assumption that 
historic relationships hold, and would have forced a rise in 
interest rates at the first sign of a tightening of the labor 
market. Greenspan captured what was going on in Ameri¬ 
can factories and markets far more accurately than did the 
standard econometric models, leaving him free to avoid 
triggering a slowdown by raising rates, and the Fed with a 
legacy of skepticism about mechanistic models that should 
inform monetary policy long after the chairman has 
repaired to the speaking circuit. 

His second success is less obvious but equally impor¬ 
tant: He preserved the political independence of the insti¬ 
tution he headed. It is easy to forget that his first act as 
chairman was to raise interest rates, to the obvious displea¬ 
sure of the man who appointed him, Ronald Reagan, a 
president dedicated to the rapid economic growth needed 
to produce the promised “morning in America.” 
Greenspan also made George H.W. Bush unhappy by, in 
the then-president’s view, adopting policies that prolonged 
a mild recession just long enough to allow Bill Clinton to 
contend that it would take a Democrat to restore 
prosperity. And the incumbent resident of the White 
House cannot have been pleased with Greenspan’s criti¬ 
cism of the profligacy of the federal government. 

Add to independence from presidential pressure the 
chairman’s masterful defanging of his congressional critics 
at his many appearances before the House and Senate com¬ 
mittees to which he is obliged by law to report. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Greenspan’s reasoned and precise 
answers to those who at times urged him to loosen, or to 
tighten, more than he was inclined to do, showed respect 
for their views, but an unwillingness to change course to 
satisfy the political requirements of his critics. At times, 
watching Greenspan’s performances, I was reminded of a 
lawyer-friend who once accused me of using the language 
with such precision that it had ceased to be a means of 
communication. But precision is not obscurantism: Jokes 
about Greenspan’s use of the language to confuse are just 
that, jokes, enjoyed immensely by their object, but based 
more on the hearers’ unfamiliarity with precise expression 
than the speaker’s lack of clarity. There is nothing difficult 
to understand about “irrational exuberance,” or 
“globalization is changing many of our economic guide- 
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posts,” or “the more flexible an economy the greater its 
ability to self-correct after inevitable, often unanticipated, 
disturbances.” 

Greenspan’s third triumph was as a crisis manager. Two 
months after he was sworn into office, Greenspan was con¬ 
fronted with a stock market crash. During his tenure (a 
term he prefers to the word I originally planned to use, 
“reign”), he confronted a collapse of the Mexican peso 
(December 1994), and of Asian currencies (July 1997), and 
of the Russian ruble (October 1994 and August 1998). He 
prevented those crises and the near-collapse of Long Term 
Capital Management (September 1998), its investments 
managed by model-building Nobel laureate economists, 
from destabilizing the entire world financial system. And 
he saw Wall Street through the fraught period following 
the 9/11 terrorist attacks. 

“At crucial points,” Greenspan said in a 2004 speech, 
“simple rules will be inadequate.” That’s a bit of wisdom I 
am sure he passed on to his successor, perhaps with a cau¬ 
tion or two about the moral hazard that successful bailouts 
do create—the perception on the part of investors that they 
are walking on a one-way street to profits and prosperity, 
with governments ready to absorb any losses their failed 
investments might generate. As the Economist put it, 
“Investors’ exaggerated faith in his ability to protect them 
has undoubtedly encouraged them to take ever bigger risks 
and pushed share and houses prices higher.” 

T he rapid and unhesitating injection of liquidity 
into the system, and the successful overall manage¬ 
ment of these crises, enabled the economy to right 
itself quickly, and to resume what proved to be the two 
longest expansions on record. Only two very short and 
very mild recessions (compared with four long and deep 
ones in the preceding 18 years) blemish an otherwise per¬ 
fect record that saw the American economy grow at a quite 
satisfactory average rate of slightly over 3 percent during 
Greenspan’s tenure. This compares with 2.05 percent in 
Japan, 2.25 percent in France, 2.18 percent in Germany, 
2.44 percent in Great Britain, 1.67 percent in Italy, and, no 
surprise, 6.58 percent in low-tax Ireland. Perhaps more 
important, while major continental European countries 
seem unable to bring down double-digit unemployment, 
the American economy is close to full employment. Dur¬ 
ing Greenspan’s tenure the unemployment rate declined 
from above 6 percent to below 5 percent, as some 30 mil¬ 
lion new jobs were created. 

Alan Greenspan would be the first to credit much of 
the success of his years in the Fed chair to the dynamism, 
flexibility, and entrepreneurial nature of the American 
economy. He has always attributed our economy’s ability 
to bounce back from near-disaster, and to grow, to the 


nation’s free market system. And he has fought against 
policies that would introduce rigidity into the economy— 
unnecessary regulations, protectionism, taxes that discour¬ 
age risk-taking and hard work. And, it should be added, 
what he considers the rigidity of inflation targeting. 

It is this that will distinguish Bernanke, an advocate of 
targeting, from Greenspan, whose approach was character¬ 
ized by Princeton economists Alan Blinder and Ricardo 
Reis as “maximum tactical flexibility . . . and not much in 
the way of explanation.” Bernanke has said that at some 
point people will have to get over the fact that he is not 
Alan Greenspan, just as they had to get over the fact that 
Greenspan was not Volcker. (On the day on which 
Greenspan’s nomination was announced, bond markets 
had their biggest plunge in five years.) Greenspan pre¬ 
ferred the flexibility that refusing to set an explicit infla¬ 
tion target gave him—license to deploy his vaunted judg¬ 
ment, informed by myriad contacts in the business and 
financial community and by masses of data that he 
deemed most relevant. An explicit target, thinks 
Greenspan, will force the Fed to raise or lower interest 
rates when such moves might do more harm than good. 
Bernanke prefers greater specificity, and an inflation tar¬ 
get of 1 percent to 2 percent, not very different from the 
informal comfort range used by Greenspan, but more 
binding on the Fed to act. However, as former Fed gover¬ 
nor Edward Gramlich has told the press, Bernanke is 
unlikely to try to impose his views about targeting if his 
colleagues oppose the idea. 

It is too early to determine whether Greenspan has left 
a mess for his successor to clean up, or a golden inheritance 
on which he can build. Bernanke is calmly confident that, 
come what may, he can handle the job. Good thing, if Bank 
of England Governor Mervyn King is right that “it is 
rather unlikely . . . [that] the next ten years [will] be as 
nice as the past ten.” 

My own view is that it is impossible to get monetary 
policy just right, and that when it comes to raising interest 
rates, any Fed chairman has to decide between too little, 
too late, and too much, too soon. Do the latter and risk 
recession and deflation, both so difficult to reverse that 
Bernanke regards deflation as the economy’s enemy num¬ 
ber one. Raise rates too little and too late, as Greenspan is 
accused of having done, and you risk a bit of inflation and, 
it seems, unsustainable increases in the price of assets such 
as homes and shares. That seems to me the less damaging 
of the two possible errors, being less likely to throw thou¬ 
sands out of work, and more easily reversible. So, if the 
departing chairman has erred, he has chosen the best of the 
available errors. More likely, the performance of the econo¬ 
my suggests that the honors he wears so lightly are well 
deserved. ♦ 
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The Media’s 
Ancien Regime 

Columbia Journalism School 
tries to save the old order 


By Hugh Hewitt 

New York 

o enter Columbia University’s graduate 
school of journalism is to enter the highest 
temple of a religion in decline. A statue of 
Thomas Jefferson guards the plaza outside 
the doors, and the entry room is suitably 
grand. Two raised platforms proclaim the missions in bold 
gold letters: “To Uphold Standards of Excellence in Jour¬ 
nalism” and “To Educate the Next Generation of Journal¬ 
ists.” The marble floor tells you that the school was 
endowed by Joseph Pulitzer and erected in 1912 in memo¬ 
ry of his daughter Lucille. A bronze quotation from 
Pulitzer’s 1904 cri de coeur in the North American Review is 
on the wall: 

Our republic and its press will rise or fall together. An able, 
disinterested, public-spirited press, with trained intelli¬ 
gence to know the right and courage to do it, can preserve 
the public virtue without which popular government is a 
sham and a mockery. A cynical, mercenary, demagogic press 
will produce in time a people as base as itself. . . . 

There is a new high priest in the dean’s office on the 
seventh floor—Nicholas Lemann, veteran writer for the 
New Yorker , and before that the national correspondent for 
the. Atlantic Monthly , where he spent 15 years after stints at 
the Texas Monthly, the Washington Post, and the Washington 
Monthly. Lemann began his scribbling for a New Orleans 
alternative weekly, the Vieux Carre Courier, while still a 
high school student, covering everything from boxing to 
city hall to the private school network of the region. Upon 
entering Harvard in 1972, he immediately “comped” for 
the Crimson, only to be rejected in his application to join 
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the editorial board of the greatest brand in undergraduate 
newspapers. “Harvard is filled with this sort of humilia¬ 
tion,” Lemann told me in a conversation last fall that 
capped a two-day visit to the school. He reapplied for a 
position as a reporter, and the second time was successful, 
rising through the ranks to become the paper’s president 
in the 1975-76 academic year. Now 51 and two years into a 
new career, Lemann will need the same persistence if his 
legacy as dean is to be something other than a footnote in 
the history of the decline of American media power. 

On my first day at Columbia’s graduate school of jour¬ 
nalism (CSJ), the poster boy for all that has come to plague 
elite American media—former CBS anchor Dan Rather— 
took to the podium at Fordham Law School to denounce 
the “new journalism order.” On day two, the New York 
Times Company announced a cut of 500 employees from 
its already pared down workforce of 12,300. (The company 
employed 13,750 as recently as 2001.) On that same day 
Knight-Ridder slashed its Philadelphia papers’ editorial 
staff by 75 positions at the Inquirer and 25 at the Daily 
News. “I get 50 calls a day about the crisis in journalism,” 
Lemann deadpanned when I posed the “crisis” question. 
“Only 50?” I thought. 

The story of what is going on at CSJ cannot be sep¬ 
arated from the collapse of credibility of the mainstream 
media, also known as “elite media” and “old media” 
among its detractors. The fortunes of the big five papers— 
the Washington Post, the New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times, the Boston Globe, and the Wall Street Journal, as well 
as the old TV networks and big weekly newsmagazines— 
are visibly in decline. The upstart blogosphere is ever at 
the ready to “deconstruct” the work product of the old 
media’s old guard. The very best investigative reporting is 
being done not by big names at the big papers, but by peo¬ 
ple like the Foundation for the Defense of Democracies’ 
journalist in residence Claudia Rosett, who almost single- 
handedly unraveled the U.N.-Saddam Oil-for-Food scan¬ 
dal, with much of her work published online. Dan Rather’s 
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CBS, eager to impugn George W. Bush’s service in the 
Texas National Guard, got duped by fraudulent documents 
it took months to obtain and only hours for bloggers and 
readers to shred. 

This story in its small way partakes of the seismic shift 
underway. Its origin is an email request from Lemann last 
spring: Would I be willing to be the subject of a New Yorker 
profile? I agreed, on the condition that I could have recip¬ 
rocal access to Lemann and the Columbia Journalism 
School for this piece. Hedged with some qualifiers—he 
could not commit any of his faculty to talk to me or guar¬ 
antee access to classrooms, though everyone proved to be 
very welcoming—Lemann agreed. Reactions to his profile 
of me varied among family and friends, but I thought it 
complete and fair. Before I sat down with Lemann I had 
read everything he’d written for the New Yorker and was 
impressed with his profiles of Dick Cheney and Karl Rove. 
(The Cheney profile earned Lemann some animosity 
among colleagues, who thought him too gentle with the 
only man the left fears as much as Rove.) The scorn on the 
center-right for the “objectivity” and “professionalism” of 
the mainstream media is deep and sincere. I went to 
Columbia to see if Lemann was the exception that proves 
the rule, and to test the rule itself. 

What’s the rule? That the elite media are hopelessly 
biased to the left and so blind to their own deficiencies, or 
so in denial, that they cannot save themselves from irrele¬ 
vance. They’re like the cheater in the clubhouse, whose 
every mention of a great round of golf is met with rolling 
eyes and knowing nods. 

P ulitzer’s acolytes at Columbia undoubtedly believe 
that they are members of an “able, disinterested, 
public-spirited press,” and not a “cynical, merce¬ 
nary, demagogic” one. But the widespread perception in 
the country is that the prestige newsrooms are filled with 
the latter pretending to be the former. “Public attitudes 
toward the press, which have been on a downward track 
for years, have become more negative in several key areas,” 
the Pew Research Center for the People and the Press 
reports. It is beyond argument that Pulitzer’s dream of the 
press preserving public virtue has been abandoned, but 
Lemann is on a mission to help restore credibility to a 
“profession” without licensing or standards or governing 
bodies of any sort. 

The first person I met on campus, Bruce Wallace, is a 
student enrolled in the school’s traditional program, 
intended to result in a Master of Science degree after an 
intensive year of studies. Lemann has also instituted an 
ambitious new Master of Arts course of study, which has 
provoked deep suspicion in many of the school’s alums 


and among the faculty. But with 205 students in the M.S. 
program and 27 in the M.A. division, there is no doubt 
that the training of front-line reporters is still the core mis¬ 
sion. “How to cover a fire in Brooklyn on deadline” is one 
catchphrase I hear repeated. It is difficult to picture Pat 
Buchanan, Newsweek’ s Rick Smith, CBS’s Susan Spencer, 
or writers Mitch Albom and James McBride—CSJ grads, 
all—covering fires in Brooklyn on or off deadline. But the 
M.S. program is in essence a 10-month education in the 
details and practice of that craft. 

Wallace is a native of Baltimore who left his job as the 
manager of the classifieds at the San Francisco Guardian , an 
alternative weekly, to hone the skills that he hopes will take 
him to a daily to do local political reporting. The 1999 
graduate of Kenyon College had done a little campus radio 
before heading off to tend bar in Alaska. In San Francisco 
he got hooked on city hall gossip, and though he was no 
fan of Mayor Willie Brown, or of “corporate power allied 
with politicians” generally, he’s certain he’ll be able to 
bring fairness to his future job as a political reporter. When 
I trot out my list of “parameter” questions I use to test for 
basic ideological disposition—Wallace doesn’t own a gun; 
he favors same-sex marriage—there are no surprises. 

Soon Mike Hoyt, executive editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review, arrives. With Michael Shapiro, Hoyt 
team-teaches the class “Advanced Reporting,” into which 
Wallace and 15 other students are headed, and introduces 
me to Shapiro, who quickly welcomes me to observe the 
hour. Shapiro is a gifted teacher who, three weeks into the 
term, already knows all of his students’ names and 
engages them with ease and good humor. The first half of 
this hour is given over to outlining a large assignment—a 
profile of some recently deceased person or the recon¬ 
struction of a crime. Shapiro is clearly hoping the students 
will go for the profile, and spends considerable time 
instructing his charges on how they might go about select¬ 
ing their subject. He fences his instructions with cautions 
about engaging the bereaved (“You need to know, but you 
can’t be a vampire”) and tips on tracing the details of the 
life to be profiled. Hoyt contributes key bits of experience, 
and the students are curious and attentive to these practi¬ 
cal lessons. “You need to make your first phone call 
today,” Shapiro insists. “Tomorrow becomes the next day, 
which becomes next week. Good reporters make the first 
call on the first day.” 

The 16 students are not evenly split—there are 14 
women and just two men. Two-thirds of the M.S. class this 
year are women, a reflection of what Lemann calls the 
“feminization” of journalism programs across the country. 
Robert Mac Donald, the assistant dean for admissions and 
financial aid, ran down the demographics for me: The 
average age of an M.S. student is just shy of 28, the mean 
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is 26, the youngest is 20, and the oldest is 63. Whites make 
up 69 percent of the new class; 11 percent are African 
American, 7 percent Hispanic, 6 percent Asian, 3 percent 
Middle Eastern, and 4 percent South Asian. The school 
doesn’t yet keep stats on religious background, though 
Mac Donald believes there has been a significant increase 
in Muslim students post 9/11. A fifth of the students are 
from the New York area, and between 37 to 40 percent are 
from “the corridor”—from Boston to Washington. Anoth¬ 
er fifth are from the west coast, and 10 percent are foreign. 
It is a pretty “blue” student body, and willing to pay hand¬ 
somely for the privilege of their credentials. A year at 
CS]—tuition, living expenses, incidentals—comes to 
$59,404 according to Mac Donald, though 85 percent of 
the students receive some financial aid, with packages 
ranging from $1,000 to $50,000. The average scholarship 
is $5,200, which means that these students are putting a 
lot of money into the program. 

The “blue” nature of the student body is further con¬ 
firmed by my polling of the class I attended, done with the 
permission of Shapiro. Six of the 16 were English majors, 
two studied history, and the balance spread across the 
humanities. No one had a background in the physical sci¬ 
ences. No one owned a gun. All supported same-sex mar¬ 
riage. Three had been in a house of worship the previous 
week. Six read blogs. None of them recognized the phrase 
“Christmas Eve in Cambodia”—though Shapiro not only 
got the allusion but knew the date of the John Kerry Sen¬ 
ate speech in which he made the false claim about his Viet¬ 
nam war experience. Three quarters of them hope to make 
more than $100,000 as a journalist, 11 had voted for John 
Kerry, and one for George Bush (three are from abroad and 
not eligible, and one didn’t vote for either candidate). I 
concluded by asking them if they “think George Bush is 
something of a dolt.” There was unanimous agreement 
with this proposition, one of the widely shared views with¬ 
in elite media and elsewhere on the left. The president’s 
Harvard MBA and four consecutive victories over Demo¬ 
crats judged “smarter” than him haven’t made even a dent 
in that prejudice. 

The intake valve at the elite media’s equivalent of the 
Army’s war college isn’t pulling in many conservatives. In 
fact, it isn’t pulling in many moderates. After the class, a 
few students linger. Their backgrounds are interesting. 
Rachel Templeton is from Alaska, graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, and has spent a few years at the 
Henry Jackson Foundation. She’s moving to Israel after 
this year, where she hopes to pick up freelance work. Bree 
Nordenson is from Freeport, Maine, a graduate of Min¬ 
nesota’s Carleton College, and is transitioning from her 
work as a psychiatric counselor in Boston. Andreea Plesea 
is from Rumania and her Facebook entry announces her 


goal is to “become a top notch investigative reporter” and 
to “pursue a degree in law.” Stina Lunden is from Sweden, 
and spent her last year as a Washington Post intern in 
France working for Keith B. Richburg. Lanie Shapiro was 
in PR for Simon & Schuster and Random House. Sophia 
Chang, originally from Texas, has been a reporter for the 
past four years. 

These six want to pursue the idea of “objectivity,” and 
most had read Lemann’s profile of me, which included my 
very skeptical assessment of the objectivity of the main¬ 
stream media. Lunden is particularly animated. “You can’t 
draw conclusions that our opinions will influence our 
reporting,” she says, launching into a familiar defense of 
the ability of journalists to put aside their points of view. 
Shapiro stresses that all of her professors have been teach¬ 
ing “the value of objectivity,” but Nordenson isn’t buying 
it. “It is dangerous to think you are objective.” Plesea is 
cynical: “You don’t get truth in political reporting,” an 
opinion she didn’t confine to the countries of the former 
Soviet Union, with which she is familiar. 

I am not here to debate the proposition, but find it 
interesting that the three-week wonders are already com¬ 
mitted to the defense of their new profession’s reputation 
for objectivity. With a faculty that does not appear to count 
among its number even one prominent name from the 
center-right, but does include respected voices of the left 
such as Todd Gitlin and Victor Navasky, it is difficult to see 
where they will acquire any useful skepticism about their 
own craft’s motives and abilities. 

T he worst moments in recent history for the main¬ 
stream media—Rathergate, Jayson Blair’s fabrica¬ 
tions at the New York Times , the slander by CNN 
executive Eason Jordan that the U.S. military in Iraq was 
targeting journalists for assassination—were all still in the 
future when Columbia president Lee Bollinger was pre¬ 
sented with an opening in the deanship by the retirement 
of Lemann’s predecessor, Tom Goldstein. Bollinger, a First 
Amendment expert, former president of the University of 
Michigan, and former dean of its law school (I took media 
law from him in the spring of 1983, and the quiet, brood¬ 
ing, and even moody Bollinger hasn’t changed much in 22 
years, according to reports) seized the moment. He 
launched a controversial top-to-bottom look at the journal¬ 
ism school, empaneling a committee that met a dozen or so 
times to debate the future of the school. Lemann was 
among the panel’s members, and delivered a paper to the 
group in the spring of 2003 that urged the one-year M.S. 
degree be replaced by a two-year Master of Arts program. 
Bollinger obviously warmed to some part of the Lemann 
pitch, and offered him the deanship. 
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Lemann quickly realized that alumni and faculty 
would unite to kill any idea of a uniform two-year degree at 
CSJ. “Of 24 or 25 faculty,” he told me, “I’d have had maybe 
two votes.” But there are other ways to pursue change and 
reform. After another year of meetings with industry types, 
he launched a second degree track: a year-long Masters of 
Arts program open only to practicing journalists, aiming to 
enhance and deepen their skills. Lemann is clearly hoping 
that the best and brightest of the M.S. grads will be willing 
to stay a second year and also go for the M.A. This year a 
pool of 70 applicants yielded a class of 27. The goal is a 
class of 60 drawn from 250 applicants. 

My second classroom experience is in an M.A. class, 
“Evidence and Inference,” which includes all 27 students. 
It is the meta-class for the new track, and is co-taught by 
Lemann and associate dean Evan Cornog, as well as a 
series of academic and media guest-lecturers. Today marks 
the third in three lectures by the former director of the 
U.S. Census Bureau, Columbia’s Carnegie Professor of 
Public Affairs Kenneth Prewitt, on the use of race as a clas¬ 
sifying device. Prewitt’s lecture is a fascinating look at the 
introduction of racial categories into the census and the 
evolution of those categories, as well as the limits of the 
utility of that data. An interesting and provocative 90 min¬ 
utes later, though, I am left wondering how much the Pre¬ 
witt lecture will do for these students unless they are fortu¬ 
itously assigned some future story on the census or a relat¬ 
ed topic having to do with, say, racial classifications in uni¬ 
versity admissions. 

Lemann’s hope for this course is to cultivate in his stu¬ 
dents a capacity to discover and analyze data. He repeated¬ 
ly uses the term “power skills,” and he has in mind a deep¬ 
er appreciation, and use, of more sophisticated research 
and analytical skills than most journalists bring to the 
table. “Regression analysis is the best example,” he tells 
me. “Every social science study in the United States 
depends upon regression analysis, but almost no reporters 
understand it. You can’t read and understand these studies 
if you don’t know how regression analysis works. I taught 
myself how to do it, and we are going to teach the M.A. 
students, equipping them to go beyond their ordinary 
reliance on dueling experts interpreting studies.” 

That, in a nutshell, is Lemann’s grand plan for sal¬ 
vaging the profession: Teaching reporters new skills that 
will make them more competent amateurs in the worlds of 
other professionals. The school’s newsletter, 116th & 
Broadway, carried a letter from Lemann on its front cover 
for the summer ’05 issue. Lemann noted that the spring of 
2006 would see the school of journalism confer its first new 
professional degree in 70 years. He was eager that alums 
understand what the M.A. program was all about. Among 
other points, he wanted to emphasize: 


* The M.A. program will accept not only holders of the 
Journalism School’s M.S. degree, but also journalists who 
can demonstrate to us that they are already working at a 
level of skill commensurate with that of M.S. holders. 

* For the first couple of years, the program will be tuition- 
free to students for whom paying tuition imposes a financial 
difficulty. . . . 

* The program involves greatly deepening the ties between 
the Journalism School and the rest of the university, mainly 
by bringing academic faculty people here to teach in part¬ 
nership with the journalists on our faculty, so as to marry 
deep substantive knowledge to journalistic practice. 

If ever a class is given on the elegant insertion of the 
thin edge of a wedge, this would make a fine piece of 
assigned reading. The M.S. holders are assured of the sta¬ 
tus of their credential; the applicant pool sees a hint of 
tuition deals; Columbia faculty are given their props; and 
the industry gets a promise of “deep substantive knowl¬ 
edge” on the way. In that last phrase is the figure in the 
carpet, the grand design for saving journalism. And also 
an admission of great significance about all that ails the 
craft today. 

L emann’s project is either a masterful flanking of 
the dominant critique of the mainstream media— 
thoroughgoing left-wing bias among its prac¬ 
titioners—or an irrelevant and doomed exercise in 
beside-the-pointism. The big battle in American jour¬ 
nalism is over the very idea of objectivity. Lemann 
assumes that objectivity is possible, but that the skills of 
reporters need burnishing if their reputation for disin¬ 
terestedness is to be recovered. 

The genuine enthusiasm for a new program’s launch 
is always difficult to gauge, but one measurement that 
simply does not lie in the world of academia is donor 
support. CSJ’s associate dean of university development 
and alumni relations, Jeffrey H. Richard, briefed me on 
Lemann’s work as change agent and chief fundraiser. 
Three $5 million gifts do not a conclusion render, but 
are more than a good start. David and Katherine Moore 
have given a $5 million gift to endow a faculty position 
to cover government and public affairs in both the M.S. 
and M.A. programs. David is the grandson of Joseph 
Pulitzer, so that sounds to an outsider like a crucial 
endorsement of the innovations underway. Another $5 
million is arriving from Leo Hindery, formerly of the 
YES Entertainment Network, and the father of a CSJ 
grad—another category of endorsement crucial to the 
school’s constituencies. This gift is available for scholar¬ 
ships, an underfunded and pressing need for new and 
old programs alike. The third of the big three came to 
found a Center for Investigative Journalism, and came 
via a big name in that business, Toni Stabile, whose 
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reporting on the cosmetics industry in the ’60s and ’70s 
set a high bar for future practitioners of the craft. 

“Fundraising,” says Richard, “is about relationships, 
about earning people’s trust. They sense the excitement 
about what we are doing here.” Lemann “has a vision,” 
he adds, and “there’s a general consensus that having 
journalists who better understand what they are doing is 
needed.” Richard expects that corporate America will 
welcome—and fund—the emphasis on more sophisti¬ 
cated skills, but is careful to underscore that no gift 
from industry can be accompanied by any hint of com¬ 
promise or strings attached. 

“Authority is a construct,” Lemann tells me on my 
second day at the school. And the “authority” of jour¬ 
nalism with the American public is clearly at a modern 
low point. Lemann intends to reconstruct journalism’s 
shaky reputation via an infusion of specific and measur¬ 
able skills—either you can or you can’t do regression 
analysis; either you can or you can’t follow a case cita¬ 
tion sequence or decode an annual audit report—and 
thus ignite a demand among editors not for the bright 
young reporters from campus newspapers, but for really 
smart alums of graduate schools of all sorts who can be 
tempted into the field despite its pay and present status 
somewhere near the carnival barker’s. 

This objective is both large and novel. Joseph 
Pulitzer wasn’t a skills man, though his detour from 
reporting to law school suggests at least a hint of 
Lemann’s recognition that reporters are often over¬ 
matched by the complexities of the stories they are 
assigned. Pulitzer was very much a crusader, though, 
and his 1904 North American Review article “The College 
of Journalism,” which Lemann points me to, is almost 
hilariously optimistic in its aims for the profession: 

There are many political reformers among the clergy, but 
the pulpit as an institution is concerned with the King¬ 
dom of Heaven, not with the Republic of America. There 
are many public-spirited lawyers, but the bar as a profes¬ 
sion works for its retainers, and no law-defying trust ever 
came to grief from a dearth of legal talent to serve it. 
Physicians work for their patients and architects for their 
patrons. The press alone makes the public interests its 
own. 

“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi¬ 
ness”—except the journalist’s; it is his by adoption. But 
for his care almost every reform would fall stillborn. He 
holds officials to their duty. He exposes secret schemes of 
plunder. ... He brings all classes, all professions togeth¬ 
er, and teaches them to act in concert on the basis of their 
common citizenship. 

The Greeks thought that no republic could be success¬ 
fully governed if it were too large for all the citizens to 
come together in one place. The Athenian democracy 
could all meet in the popular assembly. There public 
opinion was made, and accordingly as the people listened 


to a Pericles or to a Cleon the state flourished or declined. 
The orator that reaches the American democracy is the 
newspaper. It alone makes it possible to keep the political 
blood in healthful circulation in the veins of a continental 
republic. . . . Virtue, said Montesquieu, is the principle of 
a republic, and therefore a republic ... is the hardest of 
all to preserve. For there is nothing more subject to decay 
than virtue. 

This vision, from which the quotations in the 
school’s entrance lobby are excerpted, can hardly be read 
with a straight face these days. And it has very little in 
common with Lemann’s project. Pulitzer wanted 
reporters to push for virtue. Lemann endorses, first and 
emphatically, “truth-seeking.” They are very different 
projects, proceeding from very different ideologies. 
Virtue, as Pulitzer understood it, was not so difficult to 
figure out. Truth is elusive. 

Lemann also recommends to me the 1920 Walter 
Lippmann essay “Liberty and the News,” but curiously 
not Lippmann’s better known 1922 opus, Public Opinion, 
which opens this way: 

There is an island in the ocean where in 1914 a few Eng¬ 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans lived. No cable reach¬ 
es that island, and the British mail steamer comes but 
once in sixty days. In September it had not yet come, and 
the islanders were still talking about the latest newspaper 
which told about the approaching trial of Madame Cail- 
laux for the shooting of Gaston Calmette. It was, there¬ 
fore, with more than usual eagerness that the whole 
colony assembled at the quay on a day in mid-September 
to hear from the captain what the verdict had been. They 
learned that for over six weeks now those of them who 
were English and those of them who were French had 
been fighting in behalf of the sanctity of treaties against 
those of them who were Germans. For six strange weeks 
they had acted as if they were friends, when in fact they 
were enemies. 

You can put Lippmann’s book down after page one, 
his 1920 essay, and Pulitzer’s vision statement for his 
school as well. Lippmann’s world, Pulitzer’s world, even 
Nicholas Lemann’s world of the Harvard Crimson from 
1972 to 1976—they are all gone. Every conversation with 
one of the old guard citing the old proof texts comes 
down to this point: There is too much expertise, all of it 
almost instantly available now, for the traditional idea of 
journalism to last much longer. In the past, almost every 
bit of information was difficult and expensive to acquire 
and was therefore mediated by journalists whom readers 
and viewers were usually in no position to second-guess. 
Authority has drained from journalism for a reason. Too 
many of its practitioners have been easily exposed as 
poseurs. 

Lemann understands completely what has happened. 
I think he regrets it. He is certainly trying to salvage the 
situation. And there is simply no way he can succeed. ♦ 
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His music has taught 
us how to live 

By Fred Baumann 

I n Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche 
rejoices that Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, “the last chord of a cen¬ 
turies-old great European taste 
. . . still speaks to us” and warns that 
“alas, some day all this will be gone.” 

Nietzsche was unsure whether the 
future held the triumph of the despica¬ 
ble, bourgeois “last man” who is no 
longer even ashamed of himself or, as 
he hoped, of the newly heroic and dis¬ 
ciplined races that the “new philoso¬ 
phers” would mold. Either way, he 
thought Mozart would become incom¬ 
prehensible—though probably not to 
the new philosophers or Overmen 
themselves. 

So, does Mozart still speak to us? 
The fact that we are celebrating his 
250th birthday this month suggests so, 
and for some fraction of the elite cul¬ 
ture, he surely does. Judging by con¬ 
cert halls, it’s an old and shrinking 
fraction, but there are still a fair num- 
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her of teenagers learning the “Turkish 
Rondo,” so who knows? 

Still, I think that what we got in 
Peter Shaffer’s movie Amadeus roughly 
represents what the culture generally 
thinks about Mozart. He was a silly 
man, but a genius, who produced 
music that is very pleasant to listen to 
but somewhat lacking in punch. He 
liked childish things, like that mas¬ 
querade The Magic Flute, but he was 
serious about death (who isn’t?) so he 
started on that spooky Requiem, which 
does get to us, in a churchy kind of 
way. 

Add a bit more—perhaps “who is 


this woman who does not kiss me?” 
from Mozart’s child-prodigy phase, 
maybe his hatred for the archbishop of 
Salzburg, something about childish 
pranks, billiards, gambling, his wife 
Constanze’s possible infidelity—and it 
fills out our picture. 

For a while, it seemed that playing 
his music to infants was a good way to 
promote their adult careers; but except 
for a niche audience, most of us do not 
actually choose to listen to it all that 
much, at least when Bruce Springsteen 
is available. A giant of sorts, yes, up 
there on the list with Shakespeare, Da 
Vinci, and—who? Bach? Goethe?— 
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them, we keep quiet 
about it. Also, we may 
share with Nietzsche 
and his age a certain 
tone deafness that 
comes with modernity 
and its big masses, 
wars, breakthroughs, 
orchestras, and amps. 

Take that childish 
entertainment. The 
Magic Flute. The story 
is fantastic and oddly 
put together, with an 
apparently incompre¬ 
hensible switch in 
good and bad guys 
halfway through. 
There are magical 
transformations of 
hags into nubile girls, 
visits from a forest 
menagerie of music- 
loving wild animals, 
and occasional appear¬ 
ances by 12-year-old 
divine messengers. Its 


Mozart’s birthplace, Salzburg 

anyway, those guys we sort of learned 
about freshman year. 

So maybe we do not hear him so 
well any more, or maybe we have just 
passed him by. And indeed, Nie¬ 
tzsche’s view of Mozart, though far 
more elegantly and insightfully 
expressed than my caricature of our 
own, isn’t that far from it. Like ours, 
his tone is a little condescending and 
seems to find Mozart just a little too 
pretty-pretty. Nietzsche refers to 
Mozart as “rococo,” to “his ‘good com¬ 
pany,’ his tender enthusiasms, his 
childlike delight in curlicues and Chi¬ 
nese touches, his courtesy of the heart, 
his longing for the graceful, those in 
love, those dancing, those easily moved 
to tears, his faith in the south.” 

While emphasizing that Mozart 
represented a taste too high for the 
future Nietzsche feared, he also lets us 
know it is too soft for the future he 
longed for. We are not, typically, Will 
to Power freaks. Nor are we big on “the 
courtesy of the heart” or “tender 
enthusiasms.” They lack street, and 
even quad, cred. If we have a taste for 


Singspiel style offers a 
stodgy and naive alter¬ 
nation of spoken dialogue with singing, 
a clumsy German version of the slick 
and zingy Italian opera buffa. 

Yet Mozart’s biographer Alfred Ein¬ 
stein says that “it is one of those pieces 
that can enchant a child at the same 
time that it. . . transports the wisest.” 
How so? 

True, underneath the stage tricks 
there is a profound allegory of the edu¬ 
cation of the soul, but Mozart also uses 
the clumsiness and apparent graceless 
naivete of the Singspiel style with such 
knowing grace that one lives constantly 
both inside and outside the conven¬ 
tions. Naivete here is false, tongue in 
cheek, but lovingly false. The tone 
takes the stiff, earnest, and childlike 
seriously, but provisionally. And of 
course what is happening at the musi¬ 
cal, stylistic level is replicated at the 
level of the allegory, where naive 
expressions of utopian faith in Enlight¬ 
enment (“Now the earth becomes a 
heavenly realm and mortals equal to 
the gods”) are announced straight to 
the audience in glorious assertive 
music, but by very serious little boys. 


Thus, utopia becomes at once a cause to 
live for and an impossible and wistful, 
even slightly comical, hope. 

Holding together with apparently 
effortless ease the most intensely char¬ 
acterized opposites is, to me, the essen¬ 
tial quality of Mozart’s music and the 
state of mind it engenders. Another 
operatic example is the famous quintet 
in the first act of Cost Fan Tutte where, 
to the most soaring and blissful music, 
two couples of lovers mourn the depar¬ 
ture of the men for war, while an elder¬ 
ly cynic (who, for a bet with the two 
men, is merely setting up a test of the 
women’s fidelity) mutters that he’ll die 
if he can’t start laughing. 

This is not mere ironic deflation of 
romantic pretensions. Just as we know 
the protestations of eternal love to be 
foolish, we feel their present truth and 
feel pity for the vulnerability they 
reveal. There is a similar moment at 
the end of Le Nozze di Figaro , where 
the countess pardons the count, in 
which much-betrayed, but still-loving, 
mercy balances perfectly with resigna¬ 
tion and bitter necessity. 

We get it. We feel all of it. No com¬ 
ment is needed. 

Nor are these feelings always as gen¬ 
tle as Nietzsche suggests. Who has ears 
to hear, knows, for instance, what is 
going on at the end of the first act of 
Don Giovanni. There the Don’s victims 
turn into a kind of musical lynch mob. 
Individually attractive, a passionate 
clump whose music becomes raucous 
and hysterical, rising to a climax that 
would annihilate, castrate, eat the Don 
and Leporello if, at that moment, the 
two bass baritones did not shout it 
down and assert themselves, reestab¬ 
lishing the balance of the conflict. 

If we miss this, it is because Mozart 
indicates even the most grisly feelings 
and possibilities beautifully. He never 
makes the expressionist move of iden¬ 
tifying the genuine or the intense 
with the ugly. The presentation of 
even the feral in beautiful forms, how¬ 
ever, does not attenuate those feel¬ 
ings; it intensifies them, by holding 
them up against the beauty and order 
of their representation. At the same 
time, it creates a mediating, and 
therefore liberating, distance from 
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those feelings, in which one can think 
as well as feel. 

Some of Mozart’s most obviously 
emotional music is composed in minor 
keys. An example I am particularly 
fond of is from the String Quartet in D 
minor, K. 421, whose last movement 
consists primarily of a haunting, 
sketchily dance-like theme. It can be 
played, as the Juilliard Quartet does, at 
a moderate pace, with a kind of courtly, 
civil, and knowledgeable effect. If there 
is anything melancholy going on, it is 
well repressed, on its best behavior, 
smiling politely to the company. It can 
also be played, as the Salomon Quartet 
does, a little slower, a little more 
inwardly, even a bit spookily; but, as 
the liner notes tell us, “we are a long 
way from the ‘confessional’ outpour¬ 
ings of some of the later romantics.” 

Whichever end of the permissible 
range you emphasize, the very fact that 
the melancholy or even eerie feelings 
the music conveys are set off by the 
courtly, and that the inner is in tension 
with the outer, strengthens the effect. 
The ability to be both inside and out, 
to feel and reflect on the feeling, to 
have strong passions and to be in for¬ 
mal control of them, is a large part of 
the delight we take in passages like 
this, or the first movement of the G 
minor string quintet, K. 516. Even 
where the emotion is at its most 
intense, the effect is never merely per¬ 
sonal, however bleak or despairing. 

Thus, Terry Teachout in this month’s 
Commentary (“The Major Minor 
Mozart”) speaks of the “stoic quality” of 
the G minor symphony, K. 550.1 think 
he means that even when the play and 
motion is taken out of the experience, 
the feeling never simply takes us over. 
There is room for reflective control. 

That is, listening to Mozart calls to 
mind (and in some ways turns you into) 
a certain kind of person, a more compli¬ 
cated sort than we mostly go in for 
today. Not a redemptive Wagnerian hero 
or cynical slacker, not a high-minded 
virtuoso of compassion and/or righteous 
indignation, not a “realist” or an “ideal¬ 
ist,” but someone who both acknowl¬ 
edges, lives in, accepts the viewpoint of, 
and participates in, all human feelings— 
even the ugly ones, as we see in the mar¬ 


velous revenge 
arias given to 
the Count, Dr. 

Bartolo, and 
Figaro—but 
who also, in the 
end, maintains 
as sovereign the 
viewpoint of 
rationality and 
order. (That is 
why, in their 
own ways, all 
three of those 
arias are come¬ 
dic, even the 
Count’s, which 
is also partly 
genuinely scary.) 

In invoking, 
and to some degree 

creating, such a person, Mozart 
implicitly makes a kind of moral case, 
a case for how we should live. It is not 
“aesthetic” in the sense of replacing 
the moral with formal beauty; it is 
much closer to what we find in Shake¬ 
speare’s Tempest or Measure for Measure ; 
i.e., models of a kind of control of the 
passions that gives them their due. Yet 
it is presented aesthetically, not 
through argument or exhortation. 

In The Magic Flute, an opera whose 
Masonic libretto the Freemason 
Mozart took very seriously (as did 
Goethe, who wrote a sequel), Mozart 
made thematic the creation of such a 
person. He is the magus Sarastro, and 
he is what Tamino, the young hero-in- 
training (and, in her way, Pamina, the 
heroine), is supposed to become. 
Unlike the Queen of the Night, who 
gives way to her passion for justice to 
the extent of becoming monstrously 
unjust, and unlike the slave Mono- 
statos, who chooses sides according to 
his odds of being able to force sex with 
Pamina, Tamino learns to be able to 
feel it all and still control it, to play the 
flute, in the image of the allegory, and 
not have it play him. 

In the end, the romantic hero and 
the homo economicus turn out to be not 
basically different, but two sides of the 
same forged coin. The Mozartean hero, 
whom we approach, admire, and even 
learn to resemble, if only slightly, puts 


them to shame. 

It is a figure that we don’t meet 
much otherwise. On sale for genera¬ 
tions now have been simpler models of 
heroism, at their best the superficially 
cynical but deeply moral idealist (say, 
Humphrey Bogart) but, more typically, 
various chest-pounding moralists and 
romantics. 

For that reason—that we tend to 
operate, as though instinctively, on 
romantic and post-romantic antithe¬ 
ses about passion and reason—it is, in 
fact, harder to hear Mozart well today 
than it used to be. Insofar as his music 
transcends our categories, we either 
consign him to the realm of the pret¬ 
ty-pretty or turn him, as some 20th- 
century criticism did, into a grotesque 
quasi-existential Angst- ling. And of 
course, Nietzsche was right that the 
language of aristocratic, pre-Romantic 
taste is no longer available to us. 

Yet, despite all that, Mozart is the 
most available of composers. The paths 
to his depths are plainly and attractively 
marked at the surface. And Mozart was 
probably right, as he indicates in the 
crucial scene in The Magic Flute (where 
Tamino ends up trusting his naive 
instincts about beauty and honesty even 
over a true, but partial, account of Saras- 
tro’s crimes) in thinking that real open¬ 
ness is perennially possible. 

In that, he was, again, probably closer 
to the truth than was Nietzsche. ♦ 
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Bloody Questions 

The Elizabethan Settlement , and England’s 
protracted Reformation, by Paul Dean 


W hen did the Reforma¬ 
tion, understood as the 
struggle between the 
Catholic and Protestant 
theologies, end in England? The 
answer given when I was at school was: 
on November 17, 1558, the day Lon¬ 
don received news of the death of 
Queen Mary. Henry Machyn, a con¬ 
temporary diarist, 
wrote of the city’s 
rejoicing; church bells 
rang, impromptu street 
parties were held to 
“make merry for the 
new Queen.” The 25- 
year-old Princess Eliza¬ 
beth had survived to 
inherit the throne 
largely by making sure 
that nobody knew what 
her real opinions were 
about any matter of 
including religion. She dispensed with 
much Catholic ceremony and pro¬ 
fessed her love of Scripture, yet she 
detested the radical Puritan party 
within the Church of England and for¬ 
bade private meetings for prayer and 
Bible study. In pursuit of international 
diplomacy she was willing to entertain 
offers of marriage from Catholic noble¬ 
men abroad, while famously protesting 
that her real “marriage” was to her lov¬ 
ing subjects. 

The Prayer Book that appeared in 
1559, far from being a reprint of the 
previous Protestant Prayer Book issued 
under Edward VI in 1552, was a cun¬ 
ning amalgam of Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant formularies, enshrining the much- 
vaunted “Elizabethan Settlement,” 
which finally secured the reformed reli- 
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importance, 


gion of the Church of England. 

But, the conventional answer to my 
opening question could not be more 
mistaken. Arguably, the Reformation 
ended only in 1688 when Parliament 
effectively forced the abdication of the 
last Catholic king of England, James 
II, and replaced him with the Dutch 
Protestant William III. The two books 
under review remind us 
forcibly that the Eliza¬ 
bethan Settlement set¬ 
tled nothing at all. It 
merely brought to a 
head the tension 
between the two paral¬ 
lel communities that 
made up the English 
nation. Elizabeth’s 
excommunication was 
issued by Pope Pius V 
only in 1570, so that 
England remained a Catholic country 
for the first 12 years of her reign. The 
pope’s action raised crucial questions 
about the individual’s conflicting 
obligations as citizen and as member of 
a faith community. Initially, the only 
legal sanction on Catholics was a fine 
for non attendance at church services. 
Such a moderate policy was not main¬ 
tained, however, in the face of repeated 
attempts by Catholic powers abroad 
and their sympathizers at home to 
unseat Elizabeth in favor of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. A succession of plots 
in the 1560s and ’70s led to new and 
heavier fines, more repressive mea¬ 
sures, and finally to a state of affairs in 
which to be a Catholic could constitute 
high treason, punishable by the ago¬ 
nizing death of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering. 

Stephen Budiansky’s Her Majesty’s 
Spymaster adds little to what is already 
known about Sir Francis Walsingham 


(1532-1590), Elizabeth’s secretary of 
state, who combined the roles of a 
modern home secretary and foreign 
secretary in a post that, as one of his 
clerks observed, required its holder to 
“understand the state of the whole 
realm.” The Queen herself called Wals¬ 
ingham “a rank Puritan,” yet trusted 
his loyalty and discretion. Walsing- 
ham’s espionage network was stun¬ 
ningly efficient and far-reaching, and 
the machinations of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and her circle never stood a 
chance of success; all their “secret” 
correspondence was intercepted, and 
some of it actually initiated, by Wals- 
ingham’s agents. When a wave of mis¬ 
sionary priests was launched from 
seminaries in Douai and Rome to try 
to reconvert England, Walsingham 
opposed the use of torture and execu¬ 
tion, which would simply make mar¬ 
tyrs of their victims, arguing that 
imprisonment or deportation would be 
better. His clemency did not extend to 
Mary, whom he hated, and he raged 
(not always privately) at Elizabeth’s 
indecision and ambiguous behavior 
over her cousin’s fate. 

The picture that emerges from 
Budiansky’s book is of an austere intel¬ 
lectual, devoted to his royal mistress, 
taking no pleasure in his activities but 
recognizing they were a distasteful 
necessity, and that it was important to 
perform them well. Budiansky’s con¬ 
versational style makes for easy read¬ 
ing, but he is massively dependent on 
previous research by others. 

Alice Hogge’s God’s Secret Agents is 
an altogether weightier book whose 
argument is, for once, neatly caught in 
the dust-jacket blurb; her narrative 
moves from “men who would die for 
their cause” to “men who would kill 
for it.” Between the executions of 
Edmund Campion in 1581 and Henry 
Garnet in 1606, a significant change of 
mood and tactics swept over the 
Catholic mission. The notion of regi¬ 
cide would have horrified the Eliza¬ 
bethan missionary priests, who 
desired to succor their flock, and to 
reconcile the English to the true faith 
by persuasion and example of holiness 
of life, not by intimidation or violence. 
Campion, and his fellow-traveler 
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‘Sir Francis Drake in the Court of Queen Elizabeth I’ (1950) by Frank Moss Bennett 


Robert Persons (who fled England and 
escaped execution), had been educated 
at Douai, where discussion of English 
politics was forbidden; he insisted 
that he was a loyal Englishman whose 
only concern was “the glory of God 
and benefit of souls.” Robert South- 
well, executed in 1595, declared at his 
trial, “I confess I am a Catholic priest, 
and I thank God for it, but no traitor; 
neither can any law make it treason to 
be a priest.” (Unfortunately, that was 
precisely what the law had done.) He 
prayed for the queen on the scaffold, 
moments before his execution. 

The situation in 1605 was very dif¬ 
ferent. Soon after his accession in 1603, 
James VI promised not to persecute 
any Catholics who “will be quiet, and 
give but outward obedience to the 
law.” Far from being excommunicated, 
he had received congratulatory mes¬ 
sages from the pope and foreign 
Catholic monarchs; his other king¬ 
dom, Scotland, was at peace with 
Spain. England, however, was not. 
When James’s conciliatory words were 
not translated into actions, Catholic 
hotheads began to plot against him, 
making substantial concessions out of 
the question. They activated contacts 
with Spain, claiming to be able to 
muster a formidable army behind any 
projected invasion. Despite repeated 


pleas for restraint by Jesuit leaders, the 
Gunpowder Plot, which, if successful, 
would have murdered not only the 
king but members of both houses of 
Parliament (including senior bishops), 
went ahead. For Robert Catesby, one of 
the conspirators, it was a question of 
retributive justice: “[I]n that place 
[Parliament] they have done us all the 
mischief, and perchance God has 
designed that place for their punish¬ 
ment.” The plotters’ motives were 
openly treacherous; they had nothing 
to do with concern for the spiritual 
welfare of others. 

Here we approach the heart of the 
conundrum of conscience with which 
many Catholics had to wrestle. Where 
did their true allegiance lie: with their 
sovereign or with the pope? The so- 
called Bloody Question was put to 
defendant after defendant: Suppose 
the pope were to send an army into 
England and declare that his only aim 
was to reconcile the kingdom to 
Catholicism, and command you to 
support him. What would you do? 
Alice Hogge is clear that this question 
nails the “fundamental dishonesty at 
the heart of the English Catholic posi¬ 
tion,” since that position involved the 
pretence that theological and political 
allegiances were separate. Despite 
longstanding uncertainty about the 


extent of papal power, and historical 
instances of papal pronouncements 
being ignored by monarchs when it 
suited them, the Bloody Question was 
unanswerable. 

Campion, asked whether he 
acknowledged Elizabeth’s right to rule, 
replied that he could make no com¬ 
ment on Pius V’s opinion. Others gave 
other answers; that the case was purely 
hypothetical, or that it would depend 
on the pope’s motives; or that, in the 
words of John Gerard, “I would behave 
as a loyal Catholic and a loyal subject.” 
Garnet, who had come by his knowl¬ 
edge of the Gunpwder Plot in the con¬ 
fessional and was therefore forbidden 
to reveal it, was a living witness to the 
irreconcilability of nationalism and 
faith, although he duly prayed for the 
king at his execution. 

Garnet’s trial is famous for another 
reason, known to every reader of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth', the question 
of “equivocation.” Was it morally 
defensible to lie in order to further 
one’s cause? Could a disguised priest 
deny that he was a priest? Strictly, 
denial was sacrilege, yet in common 
law no man was bound to incriminate 
himself; besides, to tell the truth 
might implicate others besides the 
priest. Accordingly, in self-defense, 
Jesuit priests were allowed to reply to 
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Dr. Butler Remembered 

The very model of a modern college president. 

by Arnold Beichman 


damning questions by ambiguous 
words or by making some mental 
qualification to their answer, which 
gave it a truth not apparent from the 
words spoken. Southwell defended 
equivocation at his trial, but to his 
hearers it was mere casuistry. At Gar¬ 
net’s trial the issue was again central. 
The prosecution was able to show that 
he had given ambiguous answers to 
questions in interrogation, and there¬ 
by to depict him as a perjurer. When 
the Porter in Macbeth , first performed 
in 1606, refers to “an equivocator that 
could swear in both the scales against 
either scale, who committed treason 
enough for God’s sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven,” the point 
of the allusion would have been 
inescapable. 

Shakespeare may have had a role 
in this story earlier, though Alice 
Hogge does not mention it. In 1581, 
Edmund Campion called briefly at 
Hoghton Hall, the Lancashire house 
of a Catholic family. In his book 
Shakespeare: The ‘Lost’ Years (1985), 
E.A.J. Honigmann argues that Shake¬ 
speare was living at Hoghton at that 
time, perhaps as tutor to the Hoghton 
children. Honigmann’s case remains 
controversial, not least because he 
maintains that Shakespeare was 
brought up as a Catholic; however, 
his book, and a more recent one by 
Richard Wilson ( Secret Shakespeare: 
Studies in Theatre, Religion and Resis¬ 
tance, 2004) set out extensive connec¬ 
tions between Shakespeare, his fami¬ 
ly, and the underworld of Catholic 
recusancy that, in sum, I find com¬ 
pelling, and which I recommend to 
any interested reader. 

Alice Hogge has produced a well- 
researched, skillfully crafted book that 
evokes the physical as well as the intel¬ 
lectual world of Renaissance English 
Catholicism. (She has visited the hous¬ 
es in which the architect Nicholas 
Owen constructed hiding places for 
priests, and vividly evokes their close, 
musty atmosphere.) Her study raises 
questions about what happens when 
religious and national identities clash 
that, in the wake of last year’s London 
suicide bombings, have acquired a new 
and terrible topicality. ♦ 


I n my youth, I was elected editor- 
in-chief of the Columbia Daily 
Spectator and, as such, I met sever¬ 
al times with 
Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the redoub¬ 
table president of 
Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, in his office 
in the Seth Low 
Library, behind 
the famed Alma 
Mater statue. 

At our first 
meeting in the 
winter of 1933, a 
jovial Dr. Butler 
began the conver¬ 
sation by telling 
me he had just 
returned from 
giving a speech in 
Toronto. After his 
speech, a clergy¬ 
man approached him with a question: 
He had heard that there were Colum¬ 
bia faculty members who did not 
believe in Jesus Christ. 

Would Butler please 
give the names of the 
disbelievers to the 
inquiring cleric so that 
he could write urging 
them to return to 
Christ? Butler told me 
he then listed three names: Meyer 
Schapiro, Irwin Edman, and Lionel 
Trilling. All three distinguished pro¬ 
fessors were, of course, Jews. 

We both laughed. Years later, in a 
belated esprit d’escalier, I thought that 
perhaps it might have been more seem¬ 
ly had Butler said he did not inquire of 


Arnold Beichman is a research fellow at the 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University. 


his faculty’s religious beliefs. Perhaps 
he was telling me, only the second Jew 
to be elected to the Spectator editorship, 
that some of his 
best faculty mem¬ 
bers were Jews. 

This biogra¬ 
phy by a Colum¬ 
bia historian will 
have great appeal 
to anyone who 
attended Colum¬ 
bia during the 
reign, which it 
most certainly 
was, of Nicholas 
Miraculous. 
What the biogra¬ 
phy suffers from 
is limited re¬ 
search about the 
Columbia years. 
For some reason, 
the author makes 
a glancing reference to the amazing 
one-day student/faculty strike over the 
expulsion (by Dean Herbert E. 

Hawkes on April 1, 
1932) of the then-editor 
of the Spectator, Reed 
Harris. Harris was later 
targeted as a putative 
Communist by Joe 
McCarthy, and so lost 
his executive post in 
the Voice of America. (This being the 
Year of the Edward R. Murrow Apoth¬ 
eosis, I should point out that, as soon 
as President John F. Kennedy appoint¬ 
ed Murrow head of the USIA in 1961, 
Harris was reinstated as Murrow’s 
deputy.) 

I, too, as a Columbia senior, was 
almost expelled because of my editori¬ 
als in the Spectator criticizing Butler 
for some of his political positions. As 



Nicholas Miraculous 

The Amazing Career 
of the Redoubtable 
Dr. Nicholas Muiray Butler 
by Michael Rosenthal 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 544 pp., $35 
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editor of the college daily, I had a 
weekly one-on-one, off-the-record con¬ 
ference with Dean Hawkes. Phone 
calls were normally banned during our 
meeting, but not this time. The instru¬ 
ment was an old-fashioned stick phone 
and the voice coming through the ear¬ 
piece was clearly audible to me, just a 
few feet away from the Dean. The 
voice was that of Butler himself, and I 
could hear every word. 

“Call in Beichman and tell him that 
if he keeps up his attacks on me, he’ll 
be expelled,” he declared. 

“Yes, I will, Dr. Butler,” replied 
Hawkes. 

Then, having safely hung up the 
phone, Hawkes, recalling the 1932 
imbroglio over the Reed Harris affair, 
said with a faint smile, “If there are 
going to be any more Spectator expul¬ 
sions, he’ll have to do it himself.” And 
we continued our meeting. 

It’s easy to understand Butler’s irri¬ 
tation. Here he was, a renowned inter¬ 
national statesman, a friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt and admirer of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, his counsel 
sought by prime ministers and other 
potentates. As Columbia’s president he 
had turned a mediocre institution into 
a world-class research university. 
Instead of recognizing these achieve¬ 
ments, here was this cockamamie cam¬ 
pus newspaper daring to criticize him 
because he opposed an amendment to 
the Constitution that would have 
barred child labor. 

Little of this history is to be found 
in Rosenthal’s biography, since he 
seems to have depended almost entirely 
on documents and the printed record. 
Omitted is how Butler made it lumi¬ 
nously clear to Columbia’s anti-Semitic 
English Department that he wanted 
Lionel Trilling to get tenure and not be 
sent packing. He invited Lionel and 
Diana Trilling to a formal dinner at the 
president’s sumptuous residence, and 
the department got the message. What 
had impressed Butler was Trilling’s 
biography of Matthew Arnold. 

Of course, while a biography has to 
be a detailed curriculum vitae , it must also 
necessarily look inside the man. Butler, 
who served from 1902 to 1945, was not 
your ordinary university president; in 


fact, he was in a class by himself. True, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was a Columbia 
president (from 1948 until his election 
in 1952) but he was an in-and-outer, for 
whom the university presidency was a 
form of maquillage intended to turn him 
into a civilian en route to a higher presi¬ 
dential office. (The cosmetician was 
Henry Cabot Lodge.) 

The author raises an interesting 
question: “The formidable ‘Dr. Butler’ 
of the first half of the twentieth centu¬ 
ry, the man described by the New York 
Times at his death as ‘one of the best 
known Americans of his generation 
the world over,’ earned instant obliv¬ 
ion in the second half.” And it isn’t 
hard to understand why he became a 
“splendid anachronism,” to use the 


T his month marks the 
50th anniversary of H.L. 
Mencken’s passing. Re¬ 
cently described by the New 
York Times as “the premier social critic 
of the first half of the 20th century,” 
Mencken poured out 
more than 70 million 
words worth of col¬ 
umns, essays, and 
books over the five 
decades of his working 
life. At the height of his 
influence in the 1920s, 

Mencken’s reputation fatted on the 
inanities of Prohibition, blue-nosed 
book-banning, and the Ku Klux Klan, 
all of which he saw as works of the 
“boobus Americanus.” His broadsides 
against Prohibition, posturing preach¬ 
ers, and anti-evolutionists made him a 
hero to generations of college students. 


Fred Siegel is the author, most recently, of The 
Prince of the City: Giuliani, New York 
and the Genius of American Life. 


author’s epithet. Butler left nothing 
behind other than oracular pronounce¬ 
ments that dated the moment they 
were uttered. (They are collected in a 
volume titled Looking Forward: What 
Will the American People Do About It? 
Essays and Addresses on Matters National 
and International.) In 1930, for example, 
he deplored the state of world affairs— 
“midgets in the seats of the mighty”— 
but it became apparent in a few years 
that Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini were 
hardly midgets. 

Final verdict: If you were a Colum¬ 
bia student during the Butler incum¬ 
bency, you’ll be much interested in this 
biography. If you weren’t, ask yourself 
how many of Shakespeare’s 154 son¬ 
nets you have read. ♦ 


But his true quarry was American 
democracy and the American people, 
whom he defined as a “rabble of igno¬ 
rant peasants.” 

Mencken’s mockery of American 
mores made him, as Walter Lippmann 
said in 1926, “the most 
powerful personal influ¬ 
ence on this whole gen¬ 
eration of educated peo¬ 
ple.” And even now, 75 
years after his heyday, 
Mencken’s assaults on 
the hypocrisy of con¬ 
ventional morality resonate in the 
political and social debates between red 
and blue states. He taught his heirs, on 
both the left and right, how to be nar¬ 
row-minded with an air of superiority. 

Mencken, who was a master of self¬ 
promotion even as he mocked corn-fed, 
100-percent American “go-getters,” 
made sure that he would not be forgot¬ 
ten; indeed, he saw to it that the contro¬ 
versies around his life would continue 
well after his death in 1956. In accor- 
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H.L. Mencken at the 1948 Democratic Convention 


dance with Mencken’s will, the 
author’s extensive literary correspon¬ 
dence was shielded from public view 
until 1971. His diaries were opened a 
decade later—again, at his direction— 
and when a selection from them was 
published in 1989, they relaunched a 
longstanding dispute about Mencken’s 
anti-Semitism. 

Mencken is a mother lode for biog¬ 
raphers. He meticulously kept almost 
everything he wrote in carefully main¬ 
tained scrapbooks, along with a trove 
of personal memorabilia. In 1994 Fred 
Hobson, a professor at the University 
of North Carolina, became the first to 
use the newly available materials in 
Mencken: A Life, a thoughtful, bal¬ 
anced biography that described him as 
a “nay saying [Walt] Whitman.” 
Mencken had been an enormous influ¬ 
ence on the elitist conservatives of the 
1930s and ’40s. In 2002, The Skeptic: A 
Life of H.L. Mencken by Terry Teachout 
tried to see if his legacy had something 
to say to contemporary conservatives. 
But Teachout found that the sheer 
“incoherence” of Mencken’s bilious 
outpourings—not to mention his 
Nietzschean elitism, fondness for 
German authoritarians, and eugen¬ 
ics—made him, on balance, a dubious 
inspiration. 

Now, Marion Elizabeth Rodgers has 
also tapped the new material and the 
voluminous collection of Menckeniana 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Bal¬ 
timore to give us a liberal Mencken 
meant to inspire progressives in the 


current iteration of the culture wars. In 
Mencken: The American Iconoclast: The 
Life and Times of the Bad Boy of Balti¬ 
more we get little of the beer-swilling 
bigot, hypochondriac, and mama’s boy 
who lived at home until he was 45. 
Rodgers’s Mencken is a latter-day 
Mark Twain, the man whose fights 
against censorship and for civil liber¬ 
ties were meant to benefit all Ameri¬ 
cans. The virtue of this book is that, 
for Mencken’s many admirers, it pro¬ 
vides a detailed, loving account of their 
hero as he goes about his life. But 
Mencken was as shallow as he was 
amusing. Rodgers’s failing is that, 
unlike Hobson and Teachout, she has 
very little to say about the substance of 
his frequent, though failed, attempts to 
have himself taken seriously as a bril¬ 
liant stylist, and a thinker as well. 

For all of her 662 pages, Rodgers 
virtually ignores Mencken’s World 
War I writings on behalf of Imperial 
Germany, that, along with his earlier 
book on Nietzsche, defined his politi¬ 
cal outlook. Opposed to American 
intervention in the Great War on the 
side of the Allies, Mencken had no 
objection to war per se : Drawing on 
Nietzsche’s notion of the “will to pow¬ 
er,” he wrote that “war is a good thing, 
because it is honest, it admits the cen¬ 
tral fact of human nature. ... A nation 
too long at peace becomes a sort of 
gigantic old maid.” What he opposed 
were British, and then American, 
efforts at defeating German militarism. 

The war, notes Hobson, “focused 


his thoughts” and created a clear posi¬ 
tion. Mencken explained: 

I, too, like the leaders of Germany, 
had grave doubts about democracy. 

... It suddenly dawned on me, 
somewhat to my surprise, that the 
whole body of doctrine that I had 
been preaching was fundamentally 
anti-Anglo Saxon, and that if I had 
any spiritual home at all it must be 
in the land of my ancestors. When 
World War I actually started I began 
forthwith to whoop for the Kaiser, 
and I kept up that whooping so long 
as there was any free speech left. 

This wasn’t a brief episode, but the 
very core of Mencken’s political being. 
He proudly proclaimed in his columns 
for the Baltimore Sun papers that, in 
the battle between autocracy and 
democracy, he wanted to see democ¬ 
racy go down. Mencken was enamored 
not only of the Kaiser’s autocratic rule, 
but with “the whole war machine.” He 
mocked Allied outrage over German 
killings of Belgian civilians, as well as 
the sinking of the S.S. Lusitania, which 
brought the death of 124 Americans. 
Hobson tells us that he advised 
Theodore Dreiser, a fellow German- 
American, that “there can never be any 
compromise in future men of German 
blood and the common run of ‘good,’ 
‘right thinking’ Americans. We must 
stand against them forever, and do 
what damage we can do to them, and 
to their tin-pot democracy.” 

During the course of the war he was 
censored by the Sunpapers, but wrote 
three revealing articles for the Atlantic. 
The first, “The Mailed Fist and Its 
Prophet,” celebrated Nietzsche as the 
inspiration for the new Germany, 
which was “contemptuous of weak¬ 
ness.” Germany, as he admired it, was a 
“hard” nation with no patience for pol¬ 
itics because it was governed by the 
superior men of its “superbly efficient 
ruling caste.” “Germany,” he conclud¬ 
ed, “becomes Nietzsche; Nietzsche 
becomes Germany.” Mencken approv¬ 
ingly quotes Nietzsche to the effect 
that “the weak and the botched must 
perish. ... I tell you that a good war 
hallows every cause.” 

The second Atlantic article, based on 
Mencken’s own reporting from the 
Eastern front in 1917, was a piece of 
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hero worship that exalted General 
Erich Ludendorff as Germany’s 
“national messiah.” Mencken trea¬ 
sured the kaiser, but he thought 
Ludendorff was worth “40 Kaisers,” 
and was the man to lead German Kul- 
tur in its total war against Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. According to Mencken, 
the general’s greatness was to be found 
in the way that he had stamped out 
people’s individuality so that “the 
whole energy of the German people 
[could] be concentrated on the war.” 

The third, and most intriguing, 
essay—“After Germany’s Conquest of 
the United States”—talked about the 
benefits to America of being ruled by 
the hard men of a superior Kultur. 
Known only because of the exchange 
of letters between Mencken and the 
editor of the Atlantic , the article was 
withdrawn and never published. Inter¬ 
estingly, despite Mencken’s extraordi¬ 
nary efforts to document his own life, 
the manuscript, according to Vincent 
Fitzpatrick, curator of the Mencken 
collection, cannot be found. Mencken’s 
reputation, it seems, was saved by 
wartime self-censorship—in Boston, 
home of the Atlantic. 

Mencken had genuine cause for bit¬ 
terness during World War I, when the 
excesses of zealous Americanism left 
him fearful for the safety of his family. 
But neither Rodgers nor his other 
biographers have noted the context of 
that hostility. While Mencken was 
touting the genius of Teutonic mili¬ 
tarism, German saboteurs blew up the 
munitions depot at Black Tom Island 
off Manhattan. That strike, until 9/11 
the most violent action by a hostile 
force in the history of the city of New 
York, caused $40 million of damage, 
sinking the island and its contents into 
the sea. The Kaiser’s plans to invade 
America might never have come off, 
but Germany plotted to bring Mexico 
into the war against the United States. 

The Sage of Baltimore needs to be 
placed in a broader intellectual con¬ 
text. The man who is still selectively 
celebrated by people like Rodgers, as if 
he were nothing more or less than an 
American iconoclast, was one of a 
number of anti democratic thinkers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Some of 


them, like D.H. Lawrence, were proto¬ 
fascists; others, like H.G. Wells, were 
apologists for Stalin. But they all 
denounced democracy in the name of 
vitalism, eugenics, and a caste system 
run by an elite of superior men. 

Part of the reason it’s so hard to 
make sense of Mencken is that he was, 
paradoxically, an anarcho-authoritari- 
an. He agreed with the American Civil 
Liberties Union on the importance of 
free speech. But while that organiza¬ 
tion, under the influence of principled 
men such as Felix Frankfurter, argued 
for such freedoms on the grounds that 
“a marketplace of ideas” (to use Justice 
Holmes’s term) was the best method of 
arriving at the truth, Mencken sup¬ 
ported it in order to shield superior 
men like himself from being hobbled 
by the little people. For the same rea¬ 
son, Mencken was a near anarchist 


n 1979, Woody Allen made a 
movie called Manhattan in which 
a 43-year-old man has an affair 
with a 17-year-old high-school- 
er—a relationship that is welcomed 
and accepted by his friends. In 1986, 
Woody Allen made a movie called Han¬ 
nah and Her Sisters in which a man has 
an affair with his wife’s sister, suffers no 
remorse for his actions, and ends up 
back with his wife, contented and 
unexposed. In 1989, Allen made Crimes 
and Misdemeanors, in which a married 
man has his nagging mistress killed 
and goes through a period of guilty tor¬ 
ment that simply fades over time, leav¬ 
ing him contented and unexposed. 

“The heart wants what it wants,” 
Allen notoriously said after his girl- 
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when it came to America, but an 
authoritarian when it came to the iron 
rule of the Kaiser and General Luden¬ 
dorff. We are more familiar with anar- 
cho-Stalinists such as William Kun- 
stler, who had a parallel attitude 
toward the United States and the Sovi¬ 
et empire, but it was Mencken who 
blazed the trail down which Kunstler 
and his ilk would travel. 

Mencken was disappointed by the 
response to Notes on Democracy (1926), 
which went on for 212 pages to argue 
that democracy was impossible and 
undesirable. Kaiser Wilhelm II, by 
then dethroned, praised it highly, but a 
friend sighed that he wished Mencken 
hadn’t written the book, “because it 
reveals too much about him.” It was a 
tedious performance by an intellectual 
vaudevillian whose writing never rose 
above his resentments. ♦ 


friend Mia Farrow found nude pictures 
of her 17-year-old daughter—the same 
girl who was a sister to the two children 
he had with Farrow—in his dresser 
drawer in 1992. Nobody, not even Far¬ 
row, had any right to be surprised by 
Allen’s shrugging dismissal of the 
moral opprobrium that greeted his con¬ 
duct. He had already made it clear 
through his art that he did not believe 
that there were any consequences for 
engaging in immoral behavior. 

But there were consequences for 
Allen—profound artistic conse¬ 
quences. The same year Farrow made 
her tragic discovery, Allen’s movies 
went rotten. From 1993 until 2005, he 
made a single watchable film, Bullets 
over Broadway. During that period he 
made ten other movies, all of them 
atrocious: the wan Manhattan Murder 
Mystery, the egregious Mighty 
Aphrodite, the appalling Everyone Says I 
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ScarlettJohansson, Jonathan Rhys-Meyers in Match Point 


Love You, the pointless Deconstructing 
Harry, the ridiculous Celebrity, the 
peculiar Sweet and Lowdown, the over¬ 
done Small Time Crooks, the under¬ 
cooked Curse of the Jade Scorpion, the 
horrendous Hollywood Ending, the ago¬ 
nizing Anything Else, and the prepos¬ 
terous Melinda and Melinda. No other 
major filmmaker has ever made so 
many bad movies so consistently over 
so long a period of time. Maybe Allen 
is right and there is no God—but this 
record suggests he might have had a 
Muse who deserted him in disgust 
when Farrow found those pictures. 

Now, perhaps as a 70th birthday 
present, Allen’s Muse has suddenly 
returned. His new movie, Match Point, 
is the best thing he’s done since Radio 
Days 19 years ago. Even more remark¬ 
ably, Match Point has virtues no Allen 
picture before it has displayed. For one 
thing, Allen’s direction is startlingly 
fluid. Gone are the dull static shots 
that have characterized most of his 
movies, in which characters walk in 
and out of frame in front of an unmov¬ 
ing camera that seems almost as bored 
as the audience. Match Point moves as 


insinuatingly as its protagonist, a has- 
been professional tennis player from 
Ireland named Chris Wilton (Jonathan 
Rhys-Meyers), who takes up residence 
in London and seamlessly knits him¬ 
self inside an aristocratic British fami¬ 
ly. Chris becomes friendly with son 
Tom, begins dating Tom’s sister Chloe, 
and is soon given a fast-track job by 
their kindhearted and generous father. 
He may have given up competitive 
sports, but Chris proves himself a bril¬ 
liant strategist when it comes to mak¬ 
ing his own dreams come true. 

Match Poinds other unexpected 
virtue is its superb pacing and plotting, 
as Chris starts taking dangerous risks 
while playing his ambiguous double 
game of marrying rich and achieving 
power. At the same time that Chris is 
succeeding in winning over the love of 
the entire Hewett clan, Tom’s Ameri¬ 
can fiancee Nola (Scarlett Johansson) 
is having a rougher go of it. A would- 
be actress, Nola finds herself under 
constant assault from her future moth- 
er-in-law, with no defenders in sight. 

While Chris finds Chloe charming 
and sweet, he is floored by the intensely 


sexual Nola, and he begins an affair 
with her when she is at the lowest point 
in her life. Over time, Nola starts turn¬ 
ing into a shrewish secret girlfriend 
reminiscent of Anjelica Huston’s nag¬ 
ging mistress in Crimes and Misde¬ 
meanors —and Chris finds his comfort¬ 
able new life threatened by Nola’s 
demands and needs. The last half-hour 
of Match Point becomes almost unbear¬ 
ably tense, as Chris tries to figure out 
how to keep hold of what he has and 
then sets in motion a plan that demon¬ 
strates just how ambitious he really is. 

There is, I think, a reason that 
Match Point is so powerful. Like Han¬ 
nah and Her Sisters and Crimes and Mis¬ 
demeanors, Match Point is about some¬ 
one who behaves immorally. But 
unlike Allen’s other explorations of 
transgression, Match Point is not a 
paean to immorality. Chris is a lucky 
man and has luck on his side through¬ 
out this powerful movie. But even as 
his lucky streak continues to hold, he 
is shriveling up inside. You spend half 
the movie rooting for his success; but 
by the end, he is the last person on 
earth you would wish to be. ♦ 
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Boo ks in Brief 

The Founders on Religion: 
A Book of Quotations 
edited by James H. Hut¬ 
son (Princeton, 280 pp., 
$19.95). Quote books are 
made to be quoted, but obviously they 
must be properly made if they are to 
be any good. Historian James H. Hut¬ 
son says that recent books collecting 
quotations from the Founding Fathers 
on religion share a common flaw, inas¬ 
much as the choice of quotations tends 
to be driven by a desire to portray 
Christianity as “the formative force 
in the founding of the United States.” 
Seeking to let the Founders speak for 
themselves on religion, Hutson, chief 
of the Manuscript Division at the 
Library of Congress, has succeeded in 
producing a book of quotations that is 
not agenda driven and duly satisfies 
the canons of historical scholarship. 

Hutson states his hope that “conser¬ 
vatives and evangelicals who consult 
the book will be persuaded that sound 
scholarship is not their sworn enemy.” 
But those more likely to be upset with 
the fruits of Hutson’s scholarship are 
secularists who aim to expel religion 
from the public square and invoke 
the Founders in behalf of their project. 
The Founders on Religion by no means 
confirms the notion that George 
Washington and Co. had little use for 
religion. In fact, this excellent volume 
supports the opposite conclusion. 

In choosing which Founders to 
quote, Hutson picked those no one 
could fairly leave out—Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, 
Jefferson, and Adams. He also selected 
a pair of “Founding Mothers,” as he 
describes them, Abigail Adams and 
Martha Washington, who indeed said 
quotable things on religion. Others 
among the chosen 17 include Charles 
Carroll of Maryland (a Catholic), 
John Dickinson of Delaware (raised 
a Quaker), Henry Laurens of South 
Carolina (an Episcopalian), Benjamin 


Rush of Pennsylvania (gravitated to 
Universalism), and Elias Boudinot of 
New Jersey (a Presbyterian). 

Hutson acknowledges that Boudi¬ 
not, president of the Continental 
Congress, director of the United States 
Mint, and the first president of the 
American Bible Society, is someone 
not well known today. But the choice 
of Boudinot is well justified. He was “a 
prolific religious polemicist,” an evan¬ 
gelical who (by definition) believed 
in the necessity of conversion. His 
religious views, as Hutson points out, 
“were probably closer to those of the 
majority of his countrymen than were 
those of most of his fellow founders” 
(especially the Unitarians). 

Hutson laments that “there were 
so few articulate and ‘quotable’ politi¬ 
cal leaders like Boudinot” among the 
Baptists, Methodists, and other evan¬ 
gelicals “who after 1800 conquered 
the American soul, belying Jeffer¬ 
son’s prediction that Unitarianism 
was the wave of the future.” Hutson 
here recognizes what might be called 
the religion gap of the founding era, 
and rightly observes that a “truly 
inclusive” book of quotations, using 
statements from ordinary people and 
not only propertied politicians and 
military leaders, and thus not the 
Founding Fathers, would contain 
topics of more concern to evangeli¬ 
cals, such as “new birth,” “revivals, 
and baptism,” and the like. 

Hutson does not assign a chapter 
to each of the chosen 17, a common 
method of presentation that is useful 
if the point is to capture the views of 
a given individual. Instead, he has the 
17 speaking to specific religious topics, 
some 79 in all, and the topics serve as 
the chapter titles. A reader thus is able 
to find threads running through vari¬ 
ous topics and also points of general 
agreement. The topics include Addic¬ 
tion, Age, America, Bible: Exegesis 
of, Calvinism, Catholicism, Church 
and State, Creeds, Deism, Hell, Islam, 
Jesus, Jews, Millennium, New Eng¬ 
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land, Oaths, Paul, the Apostle, Reason, 
Sabbath, Sin, Universalism, and the 
Virgin Mary. The chapters on Afterlife, 
Children, Prayer, and God have the 
most pages (7.5 each), save for Slavery, 
which has more than eight. 

It may surprise some readers to find 
the Founders as keenly interested in 
theological issues (see Adams gener¬ 
ally) or as willing to rewrite Scripture 
(see Franklin’s revision of some vers¬ 
es from the first chapter of Job). But 
perhaps the most notable conclusion 
to be drawn from The Founders on 
Religion is the complete agreement 
of the Founders on two subjects in 
particular. 

One is what Hutson calls “the 
social utility of religion,” as consider 
Washington: “True religion affords to 
government its surest support.” And 
Jefferson: “The Christian religion . . . 
is a religion of all others most friendly 
to liberty.” And Witherspoon: “true 
and undefiled religion” is “the great 
foundation of public prosperity and 
national happiness.” 

The other subject is that of Provi¬ 
dence. Like the social utility of 
religion, it has its own chapter. But it 
also makes proud appearances, often 
by synonym, in many others. And 
talk about a religion gap: Where 
the Founders were united on Provi¬ 
dence—“the invisible hand, which 
conducts the Affairs of man,” and 
“which has in many Instances 
appear’d for us,” saith the redoubt¬ 
able Washington—we, or at least the 
two political parties, are divided. For 
while Republicans are not shy about 
invoking Providence, and under¬ 
standing “a finger of that Almighty 
hand” (Madison) still at work today 
in the affairs of man, Democrats, at 
least those at the national level, sel¬ 
dom speak of such things anymore. 
That’s something to ponder, when 
pondering the relative strength in the 
electorate of the two parties, and our 
political future. 

—Terry Eastland 
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Major US cities, by flavor 

Chocolate Cities: New Orleans; Washington, 
DC; Detroit; Newark 
Vanilla Cities: Minneapolis; Fargo; 

Greenwich; Salt Lake City 
Strawberry - Cities: Albuquerque; 

Oklahoma City; Sioux Falls; 

Tucson 

Rocky Road Cities: Cleveland; 

Houston; Chicago; St. Louis 
Cookie Dough Cities: Milwaukee; 

Tampa; Denver; Phoenix 
Run, Raisin Cities: San Francisco; Dallas; 

Memphis; Kansas City 
S’Mores Cities: Seattle; Boston; 

Madison; San Diego 
Tutti Frutti Cities: Orlando; 

Santa Fe; Austin; Las Vegas 
Butterscotch Cities: New York; 

Baltimore; Birmingham; 

Columbus 

Spumoni Cities: Providence; 

Philadelphia; lersey City; Albany 
Cherries Jubilee Cities: Portland; Nashville, 
Colorado Springs; Des Moines 
i Pistachio Almond Cities: Miami; San 
Antonio; Charlotte 

Source: USA TODAY Demographics Inslitutc 
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